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Careless statements cannot be ex- 
cused on the ground that one’s 
hearers would not appreciate an exact statement. 
It is one thing to make a general statement of facts, 
not scientifically exact, but sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes ; it is another thing to miss the 
truth through sheer indisposition to get at the facts. 
The one addressed may not need a scientific state- 
ment for practical purposes, but he does not need 
a misstatement for any purpose. 


Carelessness 
Inexcusable 


- 






Humility, Humility may save from humiliation. 

or Humiliation § [t is better to humble one’s self 

than to be humiliated. A bent knee often avoids a 

* bumped head. The dishonest» desire to pass for 
+ . 









more than one is worth is a species of counterfeiting 
gold with a baser metal, which is, almost sure to be 
detected, and the baser metal dishonored. Pewter as 
pewter is respectable and useful. Unassuming me- 
diocrity is honorable. It plays a larger part in the 
world’s activities than genius, A proper understand- 
ing and acknowledging of one’s own limitations is 
not only commendable, but, in the long run, is safest. 


Oo 


Prayer is a means of communion 
with God. Its value is quite as 
important in enabling us to know what we can do for 


What Prayer 
Secures to Us 


God, as in enabling us to inform God what he can do for 
us. Of course, we are dependent on God for the 
means of existence, and for strength to do our simplest 
duty ; but why should we unless we can do 
something for God and for our fellows with the strength 
that he supplies? Pay and rations are important toa 
soldier ; but a soldier who thinks of his commander 
only as the one who will see that he has his rations and 
his pay, isno soldier. A soldier ought to be in service 
in order that he can do something for his commander 
and the cause which he represents. Drawing ammu- 
nition and using it is as truly a soldier’s duty as 
getting something to eat or to spend. This is the 
case in the service of the Captain of our salvation. 


exist 


B.. 


Knowing Human Every heart is human ; and every 
Hearts human heart can be reached. But 
not all human hearts are alike ; nor can all human 
hearts be reached by the same processes, or in the 
same way. Only God, who made the heart, knows 
each heart as it is. God understands every separate 
heart, as he notes and numbers every separate hair 
of every separate head. Man has to learn these 
things individually, or to generalize his collective 
knowledge concerning them in a very imperfect way. 
A man who thinks he knows -all hearts, even in the 
circle of his closer acquaintance, knows as yet very 
little about any heart. He who understands one 
heart well, can do more for the special needs of that 
heart than most_of us can do for many hearts by our 
superficial knowledge of the needs of all. It pays 
to study well the speciai characteristics of any one 
heart we would help. 


23. 

Sinaia eins An offensive act seems worse if it 

Conduct in Piain be called by its true name. Men 
English 


prefer to designate the misdeeds 
of themselves and their friends by some other term 
than the well-known one. A man prefers to be 
known as a ‘‘ defaulter’’ rather than as a ‘ thief.’’ 
It sounds better to say he ‘‘ appropriated ’’ another's 
property, than that he ‘‘stole’’ from another. In 
the case of a woman, ‘‘ kleptomania’’ seems to be a 
choicer term than ‘‘stealing.’’ Ifa man were called 
a ‘drunken sot’’ he would be indignant, and might 
say he was slandered ; but perhaps he would be will- 
ing to admit that he was a victim of ‘‘ dipsomania."’ 
It has been said that slang is the tribute vice pays to 
virtue, A midnight robber who might confess to being 
a ‘‘cracksman ’’ would resent the charge that he was 


simply a ‘‘ burglar.’’ A darkey seen by night at his 
neighbor’s wood-pile, and called out to as a thief, 
replied, in an injured tone, ‘‘ Don’t call me ‘ thief,’ 
I’se morally insane.’’ He had the white man’s idea. 
So as to our mental processes. Dr. Watkins says: 


-** Many persons would proclaim with an air of supe- 


riority in Greek, ‘Iam an agnostic,’ who would not 
be equally willing to proclaim in Latin, ‘I am an 
ignoramus.’’’ In passing upon the poorer per- 
formances of ourselves or our friends, we would do 
well to bring our judgment to the test of plain 
English, and accept the consequences of such a view 


of the case. * 


CAS 


Ministries that are Blessed 


WE MISTAKE when we think that only great 
deeds make worthy service. In every life 
there cannot be many large and conspicuous things ; 
the years must chiefly be filled with little things. Take 
even the story of the life of Jesus. In it there were, 
as recorded, a definite number of miracles which 
stand out in the narrative like stars of the first 
magnitude in the heavens. But strewn through the 
days, filling all the moments, crowded into all the 
interstices of that wonderful life, 
kindnesses and thoughtfulnesses, unrecorded, even 
unremembered words and acts. He was not always 
working miracles, but he. was always doing good; 
and the great bulk of the blessing he left in the 
world came not from his few marvelous works, but 
from the many common kindnesses he wrought. 

It is so in every really great and good life. Now 
and then there may be some conspicuous deed done 
which wins the applause of men, and an account of 
which gets into the newspapers, and is talked about 
near and far. 


were innumerable 


there is going on a ministry of love which makes 
many people happier, which gives pleasure to old 
and young, which leaves inspiration of goods or of 
beauty in countless hearts, which makes one spot of 
the world sweeter. 

Sometimes it happens that those who seek human 
applause for what they do—striving to do things that 
are conspicuous and make a sensation in the world 
—have no beautiful ministry of kindness to fill and 
brighten the days of their common life. When they 
do alms they sound a trumpet proclaiming the fact, 
that their good deed may be seen and praised of 
men. But when they are not exhibiting their charity 
or their generosity they are neither charitable nor 
generous. They do not take the trouble to be kind 
or loving when there is nothing to be gained by it. 
That is, their doing of good is spurious, because it 
is something enacted for men’s eyes, not for God's. 
The staple of their life is selfishness. When they 
are not posing for effect, their days are full of things 
which are not lovely. 

It may be set down as a principle that the true 
test of a life is found in the things that are done 
when no eye is watching,—the things of the quiet 
days. The ten thousand little acts, and words, and 
manifestations of disposition, which make up the 
substance of living, much more fairly index the real 


But on all the days of all the years” 
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character than do the one or two things which pco- 
ple talk about. 

After all, the greatness is not in the conspicuous- 
ness of that which is done, but in its’spirit, its moral 
quality. ‘‘ With God there is neither little or great ; 
there is only straight and crooked.’’ That which 
we do really for God is great, though it seem but a 
trifle in human eyes. That which we do only for 
men is small, though in bulk as large as a mountain, 

We never know what the end will be of the small- 
est good we do in this world. It may start a series 
of blessings which shall extend, with increasing bene- 
fit, through centuries. There are single sentences 
in the Bible which have been helping, comforting, 
strengthening, guiding, cheering, and inspiring men 
and women for thousands of years and in all lands. 
There have been single acts of simple kindness, done 
even without the thought that they would be helpful, 
which have proved the beginning of. endless chains 
of blessing. 

When they get home, and all the harvest of their 
lives has been gathered in, good people will experi- 
ence two great surprises. They will be surprised to 
find that certain things which they have done, which 
they regarded as great things, beautiful and good 
and largely useful, were really of very small account, 
received but slight commendation of God, and left 
but little blessing in the world. But they will be 
surprised, on the other hand, at the rare beauty 
and the great value of other things that they have 
done, which they had not considered of any impor- 
tance,—things they do not even remember doing, 
they have been done so unconsciously, with so 
little thought that they could be of any worth. 

It is a law of God's kingdom that what we do 
with thought of self lacks one of the finest elements 
of moral quality. Consciousness of beauty mars the 
beauty. What we do, intending that it shall be 
great and fine and winsome, is real‘y of less worth 
in God's sight, than when our left hand does not 
know what our right hand is doing. ‘There are two 
classes of ministry in every life, even in the best 
and the holiest. There are the things which a man 
does purposely, which he plans to do, which he 
does with special thought and deliberation. Then 
there ig a wayside ministry, which he does without 
previous purpose, as he goes along the way. This 
embraces the countless little things of common 
courtesy and kindness, the things done on the 
instant, the greetings, the amenities of the street, 
the words of cheer, comfort, or encouragement, 
spoken as men meet each’other. We are not apt to 
make much account of these wayside services, while 
we usually set a high value on the things we have 
done with care, thought, and preparation. Yet it 
may be that ofttimes the former are of more worth 
to God than the latter. There is less of self in 
them, less thought of being seen of men, more of 
the simple outworking of the heart’s love. The 
doing of God's will is always a great thing, whether 
‘it be something that affects the welfare of a nation, 

or something only that concerns the good or the 
comfort of the lowliest of Christ's little ones. There 
is a legend of an angel who was sent to earth to 
keep a king from sinning, and to help a little strug- 
gling ant up a hill with its burden. Both tasks were 
alike noble because both were God's will. In one 
of. Murillo’s pictures there is a convent kitchen in 
which angels are doing the work. One is putting 
the kettle on the fire, ofie is lifting a pail of water, 
one is reaching up to the dresser-shelf after a plate. 
These angels seem just as heavenly in this holy work 
as if they were doing divine errands around God’s 
throne. 

We need to learn the lesson that anything that is 
God's will is great, and that whatever is not God's 
will is unworthy and ignoble, though it be swaying a 

scepter over a nation or being a world’sidol. Many 
of us have to spend most of our life in what seems 
Grudgery. Perhaps we think it is unworthy of us. 


Say eS 


TIMES 


L 


If it is God's will that we are doing, our drudgery, 
as it appears to heavenly eyes, is radiant as angels’ 
ministry. 

Some people, when they think of how little they 
can do to help others, despair of making of their life 
anything worth while. They cannot leave blessings 
in the world. They cannot speak words or write 
books that will give cheer, comfort, and hope to any 
one. They cannot do kindnesses that the recording 
angel will care to write down to their account. 
But God can use even the smallest deeds, the 
smallest words, even a smile that comes from a loving 
heart, in making the world happier and sweeter. 
‘«If it be but a cup of cold water that's given, 

Like the widow’ s two mites, it is something for heaven."’ 


It has been said that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before is a bene- 
factor. A writer tells of a nobleman who always 
carried acorns in his pocket, and, whenever he 
found a bare spot on his estate would plant one of 
them, that a tree might spring up to brighten the 
dreariness. That was something worth while. He 
who watches ever for lives that are bare of gladness, 
and drops a kindness to grow into a blessing, is 
doing work worthy of an archangel. We need never 
vex ourselves over the smallness of our opportunities : 
our only care should be that we use the opportuni- 
ties that are given to us, Our one little word or 
kindly act, our one look that gives a moment’s cheer, 
may tellon ages. We need not fear to waste our 
strength in lowliest ministry, to Wear out our life in 
serving others; nothing is really wasted that is 
poured out in service of love for Christ and for his 
little ones. 


‘«Can we believe, O God, that we have done 
To full perfection our appointed task, 
Offered the sacrifice that thou dost ask, 
If, like small flowers, we brave the burning sun, 
Nor shrink from storms, but slowly, one by one, 
Tear from ourselves the grimy husks that mask 
An inward beauty, and disdain to ask 
A better heritage than there upon 
That lonely hill to bloom and fade and die, 
Content if in the tenure of our life 
Some haggard soul uplift his weary eye, 
And pause amid the muddy world’s dull strife 
To gaze on us, and so forget to sigh? 


Is this to live the veritable life ?"’ | 
NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETH 


In writing a letter requiring an answer, 
it is well to give the name of the s¢ate 
in which the post-office is situated, as well as the name 
of the post-office itself Yet it is a common thing to 
omit this important item in an address at the top of a 
letter. The writer, of course, knows in what state he 
lives, and he too often takes it for granted that his cor- 
respondent is equally well informed. ‘This leaves the 
latter in a state of perplexity. He would like to send a 
reply,—but where to? A good woman writes from 
‘« Bryan"’ as follows : 


Where is Bryan ? 


Please send me the leaflet you have prepared for Bible study. 
I am a teacher, and have a class of young ladies, so that I would 
like to learn how to interest them more in the study of the Bible. 
I have The Sunday School Times, and find it a very great help. 

it would be pleasant to oblige one who is engaged in 
so good a work,—but where is Bryan? The name 
sounds familiar, but the Philadelphia postmaster wants 
some more specific address. 


ze... 


Persons are more likely to be troubled 
over what is beyond the possibility of 
their doing than over matters in the 
range of their personal duty. The weather, for example, 
is of God's ordering ; man cannot arrange it to suit him- 
self Going to another place to care for the sick, or to 
attend to important business interests, may be a man's 


Turning and Being 
Born Anew 


personal duty. God leaves that to the man himself to 
attend to. Yet many aman will worry more over what the 
weather is to be when he must go on that mission, than 
over his personal preparation for his fitness in going. If 
we will do our work faithfully, God can be depended on 
todo his. Inarecent editorial in these pages it was, 
shown that in the Bible, as made clear in the Revision, 
‘« Be converted "’ is not set as a man’s duty, but “Turn’”’ 
is. It was also stated that ‘‘regeneration,"’ or a new birth, 
is not the same as “turning’’ toward God. Man can- 
not dorn himself, cannot regenerate himself ; that is 
God's work. But man can turn toward God, can turn 
about when he has been going wrong ; that is man's 
duty. Yet there are many persons who will worry lest 
God has failed to do his work. Here comes a Penhsyl- 
vania reader with this question : 


You state in one of your issues that ‘‘conversion”’ and *‘ re- 
generation’’ are two different things. It seems to me that a man 
will certainly know when he is converted ; but how is he to know 
when he is regenerated? Is it in the witness of the Spirit? A 
superintendent is at a loss what he shall teach in a union Sunday- 
school of four different denominations. He would be very thank- 
ful if you would answer through Notes on Open Letters. 

Man's duty is simple, and he ought to attend to it. 
Man has a duty to be in God's service. If he is not 
there now, he ought to be there. If he is on the wrong 
track, he ought to turn to the right track.. Such turning 
is *‘conversion,’’ or converting. Of course, a man needs 
power from God to turn to the right. Man needs power 
from God to draw another breath. But man can always 
depend 6n God to help him to do right when he wants 
to do right. God can renew man’s spiritual nature. 
Gd can give man a new spiritual birth ; and God is 
always ready to do his part in renewing a soul that turns 
to him in trust, Why should a man be looking for evi- 
dences that God has done what he promises to do? 
Why shouldn't a man leave that with God, while he does 
his plain duty? In a union Sunday-school or in a de- 
nominational Sunday-school, it seems right and safe to 
teach the truth that a man ought to attend to his duty, 
and trust God to attend to Ais. 


eA 


It is difficult for.a man who has no 
special interest in cither the good or 
the bad, the right or the wrong, to 
realize that he is less of a man than even one who is 
actively and energetically on the wrong side in the-cease- 
less struggle in the universe between good and evil. 
He is really not enough of a man to realize how little of 
aman he is. The Bible certainly emphasizes this truth, 
both in the Old Testament and the New, and the ex- 
perience of mankind in all ages goes to confirm it ; but 
a fellow who is on neither side wants to think that he 
can be counted as something of a man while he is as yet 
undecided whether to serve God or the Devil. A recent 
editorial note in these pages pointed out the truth that 
the call of Joshua to the people of Israel, ‘‘ Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve,’’ as repeated by Elijah, 
‘If the Lord be God, follow him ; but if Baal, then fol- 
low him,"’ is a call to every man to-day to be one thing 
or the other, to make a choice and’ actept the conse- 
quences. This editorial utterance has roused up some 
sleepy souls. A startled reader from Iowa rubs his eyes, 
and wants to know if he has read aright. He quotes an 
expression that has disturbed his rest, and asks a ques- 
tion in astonishment : 


Serving God, or 
Serving the Devil 


A man is less of a man when he fails to be up and doing on one 
side or the other of a well-defined issue, than when he decides to 
be on the wrong side and do what he can there. Therefore it 
would be better to be a liquor dealer than to do nothing for the 
temperance cause, and the same in regard to gambling, and many 
other ‘‘ well-defined issues.'" Would it? 

Of course, it wouldn't be Jetter for a man to de wrong 
than wot to be wrong ; but a man would be more of a 
man, while working actively and openly on the wrong 
side, than while refraining from any part on either side 
in a struggle demanding the energies of all. “A man 
may be-a good deal of/a man while he is openly, + 
avowedly, and determinedly on the wrong side. The 
exercise of choice, of decision, of purpose, is im itself, so 
far as it goes, commendable. It shows one to be more 
of a man than if he could remain supinely indifferent 
when action was a supreme duty. Jesus Christ, sending 
a message to the indifferent, from his home in Heaven, 
says to them, ‘‘I would thou wert cold or hot. So be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I 
will spew thee out of my mouth."’ Yes, indeed, there 
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are distillers, and liquor dealers, and grog-shop keepers, 
who are more of men, even though they are on the 
wrong side of the temperance cause, than is many a man 
who is wholly indifferent to the issue. Speaking rev- 
erently, it may be said that God would be more likely to 
choose one of the manlief opponents of the right to be 
an active worker in his cause, than he would to pick up 
one of the lukewarm creatures who is tog little of a man 
to do anything for or against God. JY is hard to accept 
this truth, but it is a truth. The do-nothings in this 
world, and the choose-nothings, have little idea how they 
are despised in the universe. At one of the daily prayer. 
meetings in the Old South Church, Boston, many years 
ago, Dr. Lyman Beecher rose and said emphatically, as 
giving his estimate of neutrality and indifference in a 
great crisis time: ‘‘ Brethren, I confess to a growing 
respect for the Devil. He knows that his days are 
numbered, arid that in the end he will be defeated ; but 
he is up and at it all the time, working day and night, 
as if he were ultimately to have a victory. 1 think that 
we Christians can take lessons from the example of the 
Devil as to the value of working with all our might on 
the side we have chosen. And .in our case we may 
know we are on the winning side of the fight.’’ The 
man who will not choose whom he will serve, is less of a 
man than the servants of God or of the Devil. 





An Unspoken Question 


By Carl Spencer 


OULD you love or hate me, if you knew all,— 
You that to-day I am calling friend ? 
In vain to your heart my heart may call, — 
Yea, though I speak, will you comprehend ? 


If the saddest failure, the strife before, 
Alike were shown, would you praise, or blame ? 
If you knew—that I am both less and more 
Than the thing you see—would you rest the same ? 


If the deeps of passion, the heights of prayer, 
Lay bare, could you measure the low, the high, 

By the strange temptation you could not share, 
And the great revealing that pa$sed you by ? 


Ah, you are dear, but I dare not call ! 
Too dread are the deeps, and the heights above. 
Is friendship false, then? But One knows all ; 
Does he love or hate me? He says, ‘'I love."’ 


“Amen, and Amen” 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


O OTHER Bible term, or word, is used so frequently, 
or by so many persons, or so unmeaningly, as the 
word ‘‘ Amen,’’—a Hebrew word. Jews, Christians, and 
Muhammadans are as one in using this term at the close 
of every prayer, as a response to any important covenant 
or agreement, and as a declaration or ejaculation in the 
announcement of many an important truth. Yet Jews, 
Christians, and Muhammadans fail of agreement as to 
the precise or definite meaning of this term. Their lexi- 
cons and their critical commentators are at variance as 
to its signification, and, when they attempt to give its 
supposed equivalent in well-known words, they admit 
that it does not always mean that, or anything like it. 

In translating the Hebrew Scriptures into any other 
language, it is customary to transfer this word in its He- 
brew form, instead of translating it ; and then when the 
ordinary religious teacher attempts its explanation, he 
gives a mistaken rendering. When the average man 
uses the word ‘Amen’ most earnestly and with great- 
est emphasis, he knows least about its meaning. He 
seems, in fact, to be devout and hearty in his cry of 
‘Amen’ in proportion to his lack of any clear idea of 
its signification. 

A good Christian mother overheard her little daughter 
explaining to a younger brother the meaning of ‘‘ Amen"’ 
at the close of his evening prayer. 

‘** Amen’ means ‘ You mustn't touch it.’ ’’ 

And that boy was satisfied. He accepted the explana- 
tion as if it were inspired. But his mother was shocked. 
It seemed as if her daughter were irreverently leading her 


brother astray ; and she called her in order to rebuke her. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


«“What did you mean by telling your brother that 
‘Amen’ means ‘ You mustn't touch it’ ?"’ 

‘Why you told me so, mama.’’ 

‘* Ttold you so, my dear? When ?”"’ 

‘‘T asked you what ‘Amen’ meant, and you said, 
‘Let it be." That's what I told Willie.’’ 

Then the mother remembered that she had given her 
daughter the conventional explanation of ‘‘Amen'’ as 
‘« Se let it be,’ ‘which the daughter had interpreted col- 
loquially as ‘‘ Let it be,’* or ‘‘ Let it alone.’’ Both 
mother and daughter had their conventional understand- 
ing of that mysterious term, but neither daughter nor 
mother was correct in the case. They simply represented, 
in their vagueness of view, the average user of the word 
‘‘Amen,”’ 

It is useless to go to an English dictionary to find the 
meaning of a Hebrew word like this. Nor does a 
Hebrew dictionary assume to settle the question. The 
more common English idea is that ‘‘ Amen’, is a sort 
of supplementary prayer, at the close of a formal or 
specific prayer ; that it is a request for God to grant the 
petitions already asked, to let it be as has been desired of 
him. With this view of the word many use it entreat- 
ingly or doubtingly, as if saying, ‘‘1 wish you would do, 
O Lord, as you are asked to do ; but, of course, I cannot 
be sure that you will.’’ Yet ‘‘Amen"’ is not a prayer. 
The idea of prayer or of request is not in it. It has more 
of the thought of positive affirmation, or of trustful ac- 
quiescence, or of confident response, than it has of peti- 
tion, even in those places where it might seem to mean 
‘« Let it be thus.’’ The word has a sense of restful as- 
surance in it, of unwavering confidence, hardly to be 
found in any other word in any language. Doubt or 
question or request has properly no place in connection 
with the term. 

The root idea of the Hebrew word «‘Amen”"’ 
be firm,'’ ‘‘to be stedfast,’’ ‘to be strong,’’ 


is ‘* to 
‘«to be im- 
movable.’’ The same idea is in the earlier Babylonian 
and in the later Arabic. A similar thought is in its use 
in the Greek. Hence, wherever the word is found, there 
must be the idea of stability and resultant confidence, 
not of question or doubt. The Assyrian term for ‘‘army,"’ 
the strong support of the ruler, is from the same root. 
In the Arabic, ‘‘ Al-Ameen,'’ ‘‘ The Faithful One,'’ or 
‘‘The Trusty One,’’ is one of the names given to 
Muhammad. In the Apocalypse Jesus is spoken of as 
‘‘The Amen :"' ‘‘These things saith the Amen, the 
faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation 
of God’’ (Rev. 3 : 14). 

In all the derivatives of this word the idea of unwaver- 
ing confidence, usually of restful trust in a person, is to 
be found as the main thought and factor. When, at 
the beginning of the history of God’s chosen people, the 
Lord called Abraham to leave his home, his people, his 
country, and to have no other purpose than to do and 
to be as the Lord would have him, and no specific plans 
in life, it is said (Gen. 15 : 6) that Abraham “ heémeened 
the Lord'’ (‘‘Amen-ed the Lord’), giving himself 
wholly and ginreservedly to the Lord, and went out not 
knowing whither he went, but restfu] in his unwavering 
trust in the Sure One. 

Our English version of the Bible renders this story of 
Abraham's act, or state, ‘‘He believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.’’ But this 
fails to give to the ordinary reager the idea of the 
original ; for we, with our cold Occidental ways, are in- 
clined to think of ‘‘belief’’ as in some way connected 
with the idea of an intellectual assent to abstract proposi- 
tions or fundamental truths, while an Oriental has no 
conception of this in such a case. Abraham heard the 
call of the Lord, and at once he gave himself up in un- 
hesitating trust to the Lord, nothing doubting. He 
so trusted the Lord, so trusted himself to the Lord, so 
gave himself up to the Lord's very self, that the Lord 
counted him as a part of Himself. This was the 
essence of an ‘‘ Amen,’’ of being an amen to the Lord’s 
call. 

In the Westminster Catechism it is said that at « the 
conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer,’’ ‘‘ in testimony to our 
desire and assurance to be heard, we say ‘Amen.’ ’’ 
But it will be admitted by users of that Catechism 
generally that the idea of ‘Amen ’ as expressing a 
‘desire to be heard’’ is far more prominent than an 
‘‘assurance’’ that we are heard. Yet it is this latter 
thought that is dominant in the word itself. In the 
Catechism of the Methodist Episcopal Church it is said, 
somewhat vaguely, that ‘‘Amen signifies verily, truly, 
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or ‘so let it be,’ and at the end of our prayer expresses 
a hearty wish that what we have asked for may be 
granted or accomplished.”’ 

As the word ‘‘Amen,"’ with its derivatives, is much 
the same in the Arabic as in the Hebrew, an interest 
attaches to its use in Arabic. The first chapter, or sura, 
of the Quran, called the Fatéhah, is employed among 
‘«the faithful’’ as an agreement, or covenant, or pledge. 
of fidelity, in entering upon any common undertaking 
or important movement. At the conclusion of that 
recitation ‘‘Amen’’ is always uttered devoutly, not as a 
prayer, but as a pledge of sincerity and faith. In the 
cities, as in the desert, of the East, two men, at the con- 
clusion of a vital contract, recite together that sura, with 
their open palms as a book before them, and at its close 
they reverently repeat together the ‘‘Amen,'' as if that 
bound the whole beyond recall. 

The word ‘‘Amen"’ does not seem to be in the 
original record of that sura, yet it always accompanies 
its recitation. Arabic commentators seem to be not 
quite sure as to the meaning of this word ‘ Amen,"’ but 
they recognize its importance, and in all their suggested 


* meanings the idea of stability and certitude prevails. 


In the Arabic, as in the Hebrew, the verb form of 
‘¢Amen”"’ carries the idea of trusting and of being trust- 
worthy, and it is employed as indicating the unqualified 
committal of self to another. The writer once asked a 
learned Arabic scholar, who was a native of the East, 
what he understood by this term amana. He replied 
earnestly : ‘‘ Amana means that a man gets out of him- 
self and gets into another ; he gives himself up wholly 
to another, and trusts him utterly. It means that, and 
a great deal more. Astana means so much that I can't 
tell you all it means."’ 

Dr. Edkins, the Chinese scholar, suggests (‘‘ The Re- 
ligions of China,’ p. 118) that a corresponding word in 
the Chinese ‘‘ for faithfulness, means both to be trust- 
worthy and also to trust.’ It is employed of devoted 
friendship. 

In the Greek, the word ‘‘ Amen,’’ transferred in that 
form from the Hebrew, is variously translated, but in 
every instance the idea seems to be that of « verily,"’ 
‘‘truly,"’ ‘‘certainly,’’ or of ‘‘fidelity’’ and ‘‘confi- 
dence.’’ The idea is never of prayer or question, but 
always of assurance and restful trust. Jesus frequently 
opens his more important teachings with the words 
‘*Amen,"’ or ‘‘Amen, amen,’’ in affirmation of their 
certainty and importance. Our English Bible renders 
this term ‘‘ verily,’’ or ‘‘ verily, verily."’ (See, for exam- 
ple, Matt. 5 : 18; 8:10; 10:15; Mark3: 28; 8:12; 
Luke 4: 24; 12:37; John 1:51; 5:19; 6: 26, etc.) 
There can be no thought of petition or of doubt in such 
an emphatic asseveration on the part of Jesus. 

The promises of God are said to be, in Christ, ‘‘ Amen, 
unto the glory of God through us*’ (2 Cor. 1 : 20), 
They are all sure and true. At the giving of thanks, 
when praise, not petition, wes in order, a believer was 
to respond, gratefully, «‘ Amefi'’ (1 Cor. 14 : 16). 

As in the Greek, so in the Hebrew, all the uses of 
‘‘Amen,"’ in the Old Testament, are consistent with its 
meaning as an expression of unwavering confidence. 
The idea of petition or request never has a place there. 
When a woman charged with marital unfaithfulness was 
brought before the priest, under the ancient law of Israel, 
the priest invoked the judgment of God on her if she was 
guilty. At this invocation, it is recorded : ‘‘ And the 
woman shall say, Amen, amen'’’ (Num. 5 : 22). Itis 
evident here that the woman, claiming to be innocent, 
confidently appeals to God as faithful and true, and 
therefore sure to make clear her innocence. ‘Certainly, 
certainly,’’ she says, ‘Truly, truly,’ and she leaves 
herself and her case with God. It is not a prayer on 
her part, but an expression of her confidence in the 
fidelity of God. 
where, ‘‘Amen’' 
sO. 


In consistency with its meaning else- 
might indeed here mean ‘ Let it be 
I am glad to rest the issue with God.’’ But that is 
trustful acquiescence, not petition. 

It would seem, however, that this illustration of the 
use of ‘‘Amen"’ in the one passage in the Bible which 
has been understood as a petition, and has led to the 
rendering of it as ‘‘ So let it be,’’ or ‘‘So be it."’ From 
this instance alone many have come to suppose that 
‘‘Amen"’ is a request for God's favor ; until, indeed, a 
great majority of its users employ it only as a call for 
a blessing that is by no means assured. 


‘ 


The Talmudists, discussing the meaning of ‘*Amen,"’ 
suggest the threefold meaning, (1) of an oath, (2) an ac- 
s8 g 





ceptatice of spoken words, and (3) a confirmation of 
words uttered. They cite in proof of these meanings 
the response of the accused woman (Num. 5 : 22) ; the 
response of the people to the blessings and cursings at 
Ebal and Gerizim (Deut. 27 : 11-26); and the utterance 
of the prophet in confident affirmation of his commanded 
message (Jer. 28:6). These meanings dre all consistent 
with the idea of unwavering trust in the fidelity and im- 
movableness of the Lord. 

In recognition of the fact that even of old there was a 
lack of apprehension of the true meaning of ‘‘ Amen”’ 
on the part of many who employed it, the .Talmudists 
pointed out popular forms of this response or assurance 
that could not have God's approval. 
the ‘‘ hasty Amen,"’ or the ‘Amen cut short"’ through 
inattention ; and the ‘‘orphan Amen,'’ when its user 
had not heard the prayer or benediction to which it 
referred. The ‘‘hasty’’ and ‘‘orphan'’ Amens are not 
unknown in Christian congregations nowadays. 

‘«IZlam,'' or ‘‘submission,’’ is the expression of the 
Muhammadan's recognition of the inevitable. He ac- 
cepts the decrees of fate, because there is nothing else 
forhim to do. ‘‘Amen,"’ the other hand, is the 
trustful believer's confident committal of himself, his 
petitions, and his cause, to his loving Father and Friend, 
because he is glad to do it, and it is the best thing that 
could be done. 

In all the Bible uses of the word ‘‘Amen,"’ and in the 
meanings of that word as found in the Babylonian, the 
Hebrew, the Arabic, the Greek, and the English, it is 
evident that the prevailing idea is that of strength- and 
confidence, resulting from unwavering trust in one who 
will not fail. 
in its use, 


Thus there was 


on 


Doubt, question, or anxiety, has no place 
It is thus in connection with a prayer, as in 
connection with a declaration of truth, Whether it be 
a blessing that is spoken, a‘series of petitions that is 
offered, or an invoking of God's intervention and de- 
cision, that is made, whatever doubt there may be at any 
point up to its close, the use of the final ‘‘ Amen’’ is a 
confident cry without hesitation or fear. To say ‘‘Amen"’ 
is not to say ‘‘Oh that it might be so!"' but rather ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,"’ ‘‘ Truly,’' ‘‘Surely,'’ ‘«It will be right because 
God is God, and his will is to be done.'’ 

.**Amaen'’ was not a term used in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. It seemed to be taken for granted there that 
God would be faithful, and be ever true to his promises. 
It is said that in the great synagogue in Alexandria an 
attendant stood on a platform in the center, and when 
the time came for all to respond he waved a flag, 
and all then answered ‘‘Amen."’ It is said by the 
tabbins that he who joined sincerely in the ‘‘ Amen,"’ 
in the synagogue service, had a share in the whole 
prayer, although he took no other part. 

‘*Amen'’ is never a minor portion of a prayer. 
the strongest and best part of it. 


It is 
It is not to be spoken 
in a minor key, or in a low tone and hesitatingly. That 
cry at least ought to be a glad and triumphant one, 
spoken from the heart and aloud with the lips, in con- 
fident assurance and restful truth, ‘Amen and 
amen.'’ Whatever is our prayer we should be able to 
leave it with God in faith. In.this committal, at least, 
«‘whatever is not of faith is sin,"’ 
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A Memory Day, and Why it 
is Kept 


By Mary Lombard Brodhead 


ONG ago there lived a nobleman named Kaspar von 
Schwenckfeld. Perhaps you can tell just how long 
ago he lived if I tell you that he was at one time a friend 
of Martin Luther. -You will guess from his name that 
his home was in Germany, and, if you will find Silesia 
on your maps, you will see in what part of the country 
he lived. 
In those days people thought a nobleman ought to 
spend most of his time in riding, hunting, and pleasure- 
Seeking. They, no doubt, thought Count Kaspar a 
F queer sort of fellow, because he chose to go to school 
and @ the great universities. But it was in this way 
that he learned to think, and was prepared for the work 
God had waiting for him to do. 
This was just at the time of what we call the Refor- 


1 These facts as to the Talmud I have on the authority of the Rev. Dr. 
Marcus Jastrow. 
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mation, —when the Holy Spirit came into the hearts of 
Martin Luther and a few other men, to make them think 
less of the pictures, images, and forms of the Roman 
Church, and more of Christ himself. The Bible, that 
had been shut up in the keeping of the priests, was put 
into the hands and minds and hearts of the people. 

Among those who took the Bible into their hearts was 
young Count Kaspar. Do you know that the Bible, 
when it gets into the heart of a man, is sure to shine out 
in his life, as a candle does when it is lighted and put 
into a lantern? So it happened that the gay lords and 
ladies among whom Count Kaspar lived soon found that 
he was in some way different from them. The real 
truth was that, with the Bible, the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself had come to live in his heart, and, whoever 
watched his life, saw Christ himself shining in it. 

When we have been a long while in the dark, it hurts 
to have a light suddenly shine into our eyes. So it was 
with some of those who saw the light of Christ in Kaspar 
von Schwenkfeld. They turned their backs upon him, 
and tried to forget all about what they considered his 
queer notions, But there were plenty of poor people 
whose lives had very few pleasure lights in them, and these 
most gladly heard all that the good Count had to tell 
them of Christ and his word. There were a good many, 
too, among his rich friends, who were won by the Christ- 
light of Kaspar von Schwenckfeld, and they gladly 
joined their poor neighbors in listening to what he 
found for them in God's Word. 

It would fill a large book if 1 should try to tell you all 
that befell the good Count and his followers. You 
remember Christ said to his disciples, when he was 
having his farewell talk with them : ‘‘If the world hate 
you, you know that it hated me before it hated you.’’ I 
am sure these words were often in the minds of Schwenck- 
feld and his friends, —for the more the world saw of Christ 
in the lives of these good people, the more it hated 
them. Even Luther and some other truly good men 
became very unfriendly to Schwenckfeld, because he did 
not understand some things in God’s Word just as they 
understood it. 

The hatred and unfriendliness soon grew so strong 
that the good Count and his followers had to leave their 
homes and all that they had for Christ's sake. The 
thirty-sixth, thirty-seventh, and thirty-eighth verses of the 
twelfth chapter of the letter to the Hebrews seem as if they 
were written about these good people. Often they were 
driven into the depths of the great forests. While there, 
they were so anxious to keep the words of their leader that 
they made paper of wood, ink from the juice of berries, 
and pens from the quills of birds, that they might write 
out his teachings. 

After their leader died, his followers had bitterly hard 
times. If there were wars with the Turks, the Schwenck- 
feldians, as they were called, were put into the front 
ranks of the battles. They were sold as slaves. They 
were hunted in the forests of Silesia. ‘They were des- 
titute, afflicted, tormented ; they wandered in deserts, 
and in mountains and in dens and caves of the earth."’ 

The hatred of their enemies followed Rem even after 
death, so far as it*could. There was at one time a cruel 
law that they must bury their dead in the cattle-walk, — 
the rough, hard path worn by the herds that grazed on 
the commons. In later and better times a monument 
has been placed near the spot, in memory of those 
nameless graves.” Yet, in spite of all these sufferings, 
they would not give up the Christ whom they loved, and 
they called themseives by a beautiful name: ‘Con- 
fessors of the glory of Christ.'" We should call them 
‘«Confessors of the sufferings of Christ,’’—shouldn’t we ? 

These cruel persecutions had lasted about two hundred 
years, when God raised up friends for his suffering chil- 
dren, and provided for them a new home in our own 
America, where they could have freedom to worship God 
as they thought right. This is how it came about that 
the good ship St. Andrew, with her white sails spread, 
came to the port of Philadelphia on the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1734, bringing a little company of these storm- 
tossed children of God. 

Perhaps you think this is a story of long ago, and that 
the Schwenckfelders were soon lost sight of among the 
other Christians in their new home. But if you should 
go up to the beautiful hills of Montgomery County in 
Pennsylvania, you would find a good many people still 
calling themselves by the name of the good Count who 
was the teacher of their forefathers. And if you were 
there on the anniversary of the day when the St. Andrew 
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reached her harbor, you could go to the yearly feast that 
keeps in memory God's goodness and mercy in bringing 
them to their new and beautiful home.. You would enjoy 
going to a week-day meeting if it were held in a church 
nestled down in the edge of the woods. Even the Ger- 
man hymns and addresses would be interesting, though 
they might puzzle your English ears a little. In the 
English portions of the service you would hear many 
stories of bravé deeds for Christ's sake that would make 
you ready to jéin with a thankful heart in the hymns 
that are sung before and after the mid-day meal. The 
Schwenckfelders like to keep this thanksgiving meal 
very simple, so that they may not forget that their fore- 
fathers were poor for Christ's sake when they came to 
their new home. It is for this reason that you would 
find at this ‘‘memory feast’' only bread and butter and 
apple-butter. But it is rich, sweet food, for it is eaten 
with thankful hearts. Besides this, it has the charm of 
being the very same fare which their forefathers ate “at 
their first thanksgiving meal upon their arrival. 

If you ever have the good fortune to spend one of 
these ‘‘memory days'* with the Schwenckfelders, you 
will drive home just when the sun is touching with pur- 
ple and gold the hills and.valleys. As you look at their 
quiet homes, and then think of the persecutions which 
the good Count and his followers endured, you will have 
in your heart what some one has put into a hymn : 
‘From all thy saints at warfare, for all thy saints at rest, 

To thee, O blessed Jesus, all praises be addressed. 
Thou, Lord, didst win the battle that they might conquerors be ; 
Their crowns of living glory are lit with rays from thee."’ 


Eagléville, Pa. 
Wo 
A Bread-Winning Child 
By Lida B. Robertson’ 


T BIRMINGHAM, on the route home from the 
summer’ s outing, on entering the car at the un- 
seasonable dark hour of four o'clock in the morning, I 
did not discover a jaded, sleepy little girl sitting beside 
me until the train started and things subsided into. still- 
ness.. After a while, noticing that no one seemed to have 
oversight or charge of her, I leaned over, and asked : 

‘« Little one, where are you going ?”’ 

‘«T don’t know,"’ was the drowsy reply. 

‘‘Where did you come from, then ?’’ I inquired, with 
growing interest and curiosity. 

‘‘] don’t know,'’ She answered, between long gapes. 

‘« Ain't you lost ?’’ I asked with a smile. 

‘Oh, no! they tells me, but we goes to so many 
places,’’ and with a quick precocious gesture she 
touched first one ear and then the other, ‘‘ it goes into 
one ‘ear and out at the other. 
everywhere, so | forgets."’ 

‘Who is ‘they’ ?"' I asked with curiosity. 

Sliding off the seat and standing on tiptoe, so that she 
could peer over the heads of the passengers, she pointed 
out two people near the door. ‘It's Charley and Miss 
Kate, that’s Charley with the frizzle head and cap on, 
and Miss Kate with the plaid cape on."’ 

My interest seemed to loose her tongue, she climbed 
back to her place, and gave the peep to me into her 
hard, arduous young life, which, dear reader, I give you 
in her own way and own words. 

‘* That Charlie is sure good to me, but don't I love 
When I gets so tired of times on 
the train, and nobody to play with, and I sees Charlie 
napping, I steals up behind him like a kitten, dives my 
hands in his frizzle hair, and the pull I do give it He 
allus yells ‘ Bricks and bats, I know it is pesty Sophie.’ 
But you know Charlie never gets sure-enough mad, he 
just tirades at me for fun, ‘cause he buys me candy, pea- 
nuts, and iots of good things. All of ’em in the play is 
good tome. We acts together. ‘The manager and my 
father swears at others, but they is never cross with me. 
I am the little boy in the ‘Span of Life.’ I gets so tired 
sometimes waitin’ for my time to comie, I nods and nods, 
My father is on this train now, but he is seein’ to the 
scenery. “He got the colored man, Jack, to *tend to it 
once.'’ With a merry outburst of laughter she went on : 
‘‘And you should have seen it,—houses were upside 
down, the sky was on the ground, and the floor in the 
sky, the doors were on the house roofs, and the chim- 
neys on their tops. My! how my father did swear, and 
ever since he aus looks after it his own self."’ 

My heart yearned toward her with tenderest pity and 
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protection, when she confided to me her occupation and 
her age of seven and a balf years. 

Restlessly looking out into the darkness at the shadows 
spinning by from the lamplight through the car win- 
dow, she leaned her face against the pane a moment, 
and, heaving a heavy sigh, said : ‘They're all good 
to me, but I wish I was at home in Philadelphia with 
grandma."’ 

Waiting for her to continue, and she did not, I asked 
gently : ‘‘ Have you no mother ?”’ 

As the tiny brooklet, when the pebble in its way is 
removed, flows on, so the little tongue, that had been 
checked by some inward heart-ache, began afresh at my 
inquiry. 

««Yes, my mother is a soubrette in New York, but 
I lives with grandma. I haven't seen her in three years. 
She sends me all My clothes, though.’’ 

Touching each article of clothing which she wore 
with genuine pride, she said: ‘‘My mother made 'em 
all.”’ 

‘*My father and mother,’’ she went on earnestly, 
‘«must not love each other, ‘cause they never stays 
together. Just grandma lives with me, and I live with 
grandma. One night we was eating our supper when 
my father came. We jumped up to see him, but he 
was cross, and said, ‘ Ma, I've come for Sophie, I need 
her in my play, so hustle and get her clothes, I got 
not a minute to waste.’ ‘No!’ grandma screamed, 
and fell back in her chair. I slipped up to her, and 
stole my arm around her neck, and we both just cried. 
My father said, ‘Come now, it's no use whimpering, I 
need her, and that is all there is about it.’ I hugged 
grandma tight, and told her I wouldn't leave her. But 
when my father says a thing, it has to be ; so grandma 
had to bundle up my clothes, dress me in an awful hurry, 
and father and me left her all by herself."’ 

A north-bound train passed us. 

*Do you know,'’ she exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘when I 
‘see a train going toward grandma's, I feels like jumping 
off on to it when no one’s looking, and skeeting back to 
her! She's 'most blind, and is seventy-five years old. 
I allus lead her about. When we goes to cross a street, 
I looks first one way, then another, and soon as I see a 
good chance, I says ‘Come on, grandma,’ and we scoots 
across. Uncle Sam gave me a dime to buy soda-water, 
but I took grandma and me on the ' l¢ectric car for a ride. 
I've been playing four months. The manager pays me 
ten dollars a week, but he takes out my car-fare, and all 
of that. So the first month he paid me ten dollars in 
silver, I put it all in an envelope, and sealed it up 
tight, and took it to my father to address. ‘Holy Moses! 
what's this?’ says he. ‘My money I'm sending to 
grandma.’ ‘You little ninny, do you think that she 
would get it?’ he said. ‘Why not? Would anybody 
be mean enough to take grandma's money ?’ I asked.’’ 
Her eyes twinkled as she repeated her father's answer, 
‘« To be sure they would.’’ She had grown wiser in the 
world’s ways, and seemed highly amused over her piece 
of ignorance. Then her eyes grew more serious, as she 
explained : 

«« My father said I co.ldn't send it all, that something 
had to come out of it for my board. I got angry when 
he said that, ’ cause he doesn’t send grandma no money.”’ 

Holding up six frail, tiny fingers, she began to count. 

‘« You see, grandma has to pay six dollars for rent, 
and that wouldn't leave her a cent to buy coal nor gro- 
ceries,—she wouldn't have nothing to eat or to keep her 
warm."’ 

I could hardly keep back the tears as I looked into 
her face and heard her simple story,—a little one of 
seven facing the great problem of life, the question of 
daily bread, economy, and labor, for a beloved aged 
grandmotlter ; a little girl that should have been at home 
in her bed that very hour, dreaming of dolls, picture- 
books, and playthings, planning and working to meet 
the necessities of life for a beloved one. 

‘*It made my father awful angry, but I said if he 
didn’t send grandma every cent I wouldn't act. He got 
scared that I might come out before the people and act 
ugly, so he sent it off, and now he never says nothing 
about taking some out. At a hotel a colored lady called 
me ‘honey,’ and was so good to me, I asked our mana- 
ger to give me a ticket for her to come to see me play. 
He gave it to me next morning after the play. | tore it 
up, and said, ‘A bit of good it will do her now.’ He 
only laughed at me, and called me ‘pert.’ "’ 

She had evidently discovered some opprobrium con- 
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nected with her occupation, because she kept saying, 
‘*T told grandma I'd allus be good."’ 

‘*Did you ever go to Sunday-school in Philadelphia, 
where your grandma lives ?"’ I asked. 

‘« Yes,’’ she answered, animatedly. 
mission where John is janitor. I stole into the mission, 
one week-day, to look about. John, who cleans up, in- 
vited me to come back 6n Sunday, and sing with the 
children. Grandma dressed me up, and I went, and 
went every Sunday. I don’t know the teacher's name, 
but she allus told us to be good. I don’t know the 
preacher's name, neither, —just John’ s."’ 

She had become very tired, and leaned her face over 
against the window-pane. 


‘«T went to the 


I unfastened her hat-strings, 
and pulled her over against my shoulder. 
she was sound asleep. 


In a moment 
But I sat in deep reflection as | 
gazed down into her calm sleeping face, —a little theatér 
waif, but a heroine of the grandest type of beautiful 
devotion and self-sacrifice. I thought, Blessed mission 
Sunday-schools, who can estimate their influence, or 
who are we to judge another? The softly breathing 
sleeper against my arm had been unwillingly wrested 
from home and plunged into the evils of a nomadic 
stage career, yet somewhere and somehow she had caught 
the principle of divine love and sacrifice. The hundreds 
who would witness her appearance on the stage in boys’ 
clothes, would little dream of the noble heait beneath 
them. 

At Montgomery, ‘‘ Miss Kate’’ came back for her to 
get off and meet their matinee engagement there that day. 
I tied her bonnet on, slipped my card into her hand, 
and whispered to her, ‘‘ If. you ever need a friend, write 
to the name on this card.’’ At the car door she kissed 
her hand back at me, and vanished in the crowd. 

That Jesus knew how to estimate human life is why he 
so explicitly said, ‘‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged ;"’ 
for, dear reader, comparing our own lives, with all of their 
splendid Christian home influences, with that of the child 
actress, what will the answer be? Can we attest to such 
a Christ-like spirit as that within the little bread-winning 
grandchild, encompassed by all of the pitfalls of stage 
life and unrighteousness ? 


Mobile, Ala. 
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The Kitten that Lived with the Pigs 


By Alix Thorn 
A True Story 


se USS, Puss !"’ called Bess, as she stood by the pig- 

pen. There was no sound, but a little gray 
shadow ran swiftly out of the pen, and across the road 
to the orchard. 

‘*T wish,’’ said Bess soberly, ‘‘ I just wish that kitten 
wouldn't live with the pigs ; it don’t seem right, and we 
do so want him to stayin the house.’’ But the kitten had 
disappeared, and couldn't hear what the little girl said. 

You see, this gray kitten’s mother had died two 
months before ; she had been a barn cat; the pigpen 
was close by, so what more natural than that the mother- 
less little puss should make friends with the kind brown 
pigs that were nearly always asleep in the sunshine. 
Plenty of food was poured into the long troughs, more 
than enough for the pigs ; surely, a little left over for a 
hungry kitten. 

Every day when the long line of pigs, twenty in all, 
waddled slowly down the hill that led to the brook, a 
small figure followed, rubbing against one, and rolling 
in the grass by another; and when the pigs went into 
the water the kitten would sit on a flat stone, close by, 
watching the bath, but carefully keeping his own gray 
paws quite dry. He slept in the yellow straw that car- 
peted the pigpen,—in short, was one of the family. 
Sometimes the pigs, boldly pushing down the bars, 
entered the dim orchard and rooted in the gmss for the 
sweet apples that could be found on the ground. 
Though the kitten didn't eat apples, he did enjoy the 
trip, and, climbing up into the low-branching trees, he 
would wait until his friends were ready to start for home, 
then scamper on ahead, always reaching the pen first. 

Bess, loving little soul, longed to have the kitten for 
her very own, and every day tried patiently to make 


friends with him. He was such a clean, fat pussie, 
with a long fluffy tail and big blue eyes, —how could she 
help loving him ? 

Sometimes he would run wildly into the farmhouse 
yard, and creep through the long grass, hunting crickets 
and buttertliés ; then Bess would steal up very softly 
behind him, but, when she had almost reached him, off 
would scurry puss, his gray tail laid flat on his back 
like a squirrel’ s. 

Poor Bess! She at last began to despair of ever 
taming such a wild kitten. 

One warm August afternoon the sky grew dark, thick 
clouds hid the sun, and the peals of thunder were so 
loud that they quite frightened Lion, the big shepherd 
dog, who crept into his kennel and hid his head in the 
straw. 

‘‘This is going to be a very hard shower,"’ 
Mason, Bess’s father, 


said Mr. . 
as he came into the kitchen, 
where the lamps were lighted just as if it were evening. 
How it did rain! The barrel under the water-spout ran 
over, and little streams ran across the road leaping and 
foaining like real rivers. Then something like pebbles 
tapped sharply against the window-panes,—they were 
hailstones as large as walnuts. 

‘‘T am glad I shut up the little turkeys,’’ said Aunt 
Martha ; ‘‘they would surely have been drowned.,”’ 
Bess's face grew very sad ; she was thinking about the 
gray kitten. Oh, what would become of him? The 
rain must be beating into the pigpen ; the hailstones 
were as hard as bullets, and tears came in the little girl's 
eyes. 

As soon as it stopped raining, Bess and her father 
started out to search for the kitten. How dreadful! 
The pigpen was half full of water; he couldn't be in 
there. Oh, what had become of him! Suddenly Bess's 
bright eyes spied something crouching outside the pen ~ 
against the fence, a very draggled gray something that 
didn't look much like a kitten. But it was, and almost 
drowned. _ He was so chilled and frightened that he 
didn't even struggle, but lay quietly in her arms while 
the little girl carried him into the farmhouse kitchen 
and put him into a big cretonne-covered rocker, close to 
the stove. She stroked his wet fur very gently, and 
presently a soft little purr could be heard. Bess thought 
it sounded rather hoarse. He was glad to lap some 
warm milk a few minutes later, and he began to look 
more comfortable. When bedtime came, Bess dreaded 
to leave her pet, and felt quite sure that he would run 
out as soon as the kitchen door was opened. 

Early the next morning down ran the little maiden to 
find the kitten. The big rocker was empty ; he wasn't 
under the stove ; but what was that standing on the 
doorstep arching his back, and looking as friendly as pes- 
sible? It was the gray kitten, who had decided to stay 
and be a proper little house-cat. 

sut did he entirely forget his old home in the pen? I 
think not, for some pleasant summer afternoons he 
might be seen perched on the fence looking over at his 
sleepy, grunting friends, and I am sure he was thinking 
of the time when he was the kitten that lived with the 
pigs. 


Meriden, Conn. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editoris always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


3. 
Written Examinations 
By the Rev. Alexander H. McKinney 


N THE Olivet Sunday-school of New York we have: 
just concluded our sixty-ninth written examination 

on the International Sunday-school lessons. In this ex- 
amination, out of a registry of 1073, 257 took part. 
These figures indicate that our examinations are no new 
thing, and also that a considerable number take part in 
them, Formerly we held an examination at the end of 


each quarter. Of late years, for various local reasons, 
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we omit the examination at the end of the summer 
quarter. 

We have four sets of printed questions, graded accord- 
ing to the age and intelligence of the examinee. On a 
week evening the members of the Intermediate, Junior, 
and Senior departments, who wish to undergo the exam- 
ination, meet, and, under strict supervision, write the 
answers to twenty questions. The members of the 
primary department who wish to be examined, come to- 
gether of an afternoon. Each child is taken aside by 
himself, asked the ten or twenty questions printed on the 
paper of his grade, and his answer, just as he gives it, is 
written on the paper by the examiner. The papers are 
then examined by an officer of the school, or by one who 
has had nothing to do with instructing those whose papers 
are to be corrected and marked. The corrected papers, 
with the mark for each answer recorded thereon, are re- 
turned to the class teacher, and afterward given to those 
who gave or wrote the answers, so that they may learn 
their mistakes. This system has been the growth of 
years, and we are constantly on the lookout for improve- 
ments. 

We are convinced that these written examinations are 
of great value in at least three directions : 

1. They encourage study on the part of many of our 
pupils and teachers. The pupil studies in. preparing 
for the examination. The teacher studies in order to help 
the pupil in this preparation, and also that she may take 
the examination herself. 

2. It forms one of the means for satisfactorily deter- 
mining whose names shall be on the ‘‘ Yearly Honor 
Roll’ and who shall receive rewards at our Christmas 
anniversary. Instead of receiving unearned gifts, our 
pupils have this opportunity to strive for a reward. 

3. The corrected papers show the teachers their mis- 
takes in reference to the capacity of their pupils or in 
their presentation of the truth, We have long ago 
recovered from our astonishment at the answer of what 
we supposed was a well-taught boy, who, when asked 
“Where Jesus was born?’’ said, ‘‘In_ Jersey City."’ 

_ At every examination, however, we receive confirmations 
of the fact that the teacher cannot be too careful of his 
words. For example atthe recent examination a pupil 
answered ‘‘tobacco,'' when asked ‘‘ What did Solomon 
choose ?"' \Who would imagine that any young mind 
would confound choose and chews ? 

Our teachers have the following to think over: Here 
are the questions and answers of the boy who paid no 
attention to the teacher, but thought that he could get 
through by guessing. 

Who was king after David? ‘‘ Andrew."’ 

What did God give Solomon? ‘Cider and mustard."’ 

Who wrote many proverbs? ‘Gibber. 

What temple ought we to build for God? ‘* New York."’ 

Who came from far away to see King Solomon? 
« King of Jerusalem."’ 

Here is a little one who grasps an idea rather than 
words. This is the way that he gave two Golden Texts : 
‘My son, if somebody asks you to do wrong, you 
shall say no."' ‘‘ Let him that thinketh much of him- 
self, take care he don't fall. 

How much better is the former of these than the an- 
swer of the little one who said, 
thee, consent thou not."’ 

Here are some specimens of the answers to the ques- 
tion. came from far away to see Solomon? “A 
lady kit, Y ‘‘Shera."’ * Judas."* ** Jesus.”" «‘ An angel.’’ 
The king of Sheba."’ «*God."" ** Mary."’ *« Queen Vic- 
toria.’’ 

Here are others : What did Solomon do when he was 
old? “He died’ (literally true, but not according 
to what was taught). ‘* He used to eat, like my papa, to 
get strong."" ‘‘ Worked for moncy."’ 

"In answer to the question, What is better than silver, 
or gold, or jewels? here are two answers which show 
how young minds work. One said : ‘‘ Ring and a watch."’ 
_The other said : ‘‘ Jesus Christ ; in Solomor! s time it was 

In estimating these answers, it must be remembered 
that the children who gave them were all very young, 
Dut at the same time they had been well instructed by 
excellent teachers. If anything farther is needed to 
prove the value of written examinations in the directions 
indicated above, perhaps it may be furnished by the 
answer of the little one who, when asked ‘What does 
‘God want you to give to him?"’ said ‘A fiddle.” 

New York City. 
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Actual tests are “of especial interest. 
Popular Books ( B. Myrick, the librarian of Calvary 
Baptist Sunday-school of New York, of which the Rev. 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur is pastor, reports that the library 
was open every Sunday last summer ; and he adds that 
out of the thousand volumes, in round numbers, these 
have proved to be ‘‘some of the most popular books :’’ 
« Flyaway Series,’’ ‘‘ Dotty Dimple Series,'’ ‘: Elsie 
Books,’’ «‘ Dan the Newsboy,’’ ‘‘ Three and Twenty,’’ 
‘‘ How Christ Came to Church,"’ ‘‘ Ben-Hur,’’ ‘‘ Boy 
Soldiers of 1812,'’ ‘‘ History of the English People,”’ 
‘*Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ and ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man."’ This might seem to be an odd mixture, but it 
may contain a suggestion to library committees of the 
need of meeting varied tastes. 


 — 


Washington's ‘A ‘‘ grand patriotic entertainment for 
Birthday and the the benefit of the Sunday - school 
Library library'’ was held last year on the 

eve of Washington's Birthday in the Hamlin Avenue 
Methodist Episeopal Sunday-school of Chicago. Vocal 
and instrumental music, recitations and addresses, made 
up the program. It was a week-night gathering. A small 
admission fee was asked, —fifteen cents for adults, and ten 
for children. The local church paper of that date was 
made a special ‘‘ Washington's Birthday Number,"’ 
with paragraphs and poems on patriotism, quoted tributes 
of great men to Washington, and other relevant matter. 


ot 


Reports by the secretary of the Sun- 
day-school at the close of the sessions, 
in respect to the attendance for the 
day, may, in ‘some instances, be made more interesting 
and profitable if, instedd of reporting the number present 
in each department, the number absent in each depart- 
ment is given. This plan is pursued in the Congrega- 
tional Sunday-school, West Hartford, Connecticut, with 
good results. In this way attention is directed to the 
absentees, and efforts in their behalf are more likely to 
be put forth, 


Reporting the 
Number Absent 


























From the Form to the Chair 
By M. H. P. 


HAD just turned round, after the opening exercises, to 
face my class of tall girls, when the superintendent's 
voice behind me, with an apology for the interruption, 
asked that one of my class go to take the place of an 
absent teacher. Somewhat reluctantly the one asked 
for went to the class of little girls awaiting her, —to teach 
instead of being taught. Again the next Sunday, and 
the next, this occurred, and then I bethought me to take 
a look at the class to which my scholar went. 

There they were, five or six bright little damsels, 
eight or ten years old, watching eagerly for the one who 
should take the teacher's chair. I followed my tall girl 
as she sat down before this wide-awake little circle, and 
suddenly the thought of her responsibility—and mine 
through her—came over me with power. 

Mechanically I went on with the lesson in my own 
class, but I found myself also listening to what I ima- 
gined might be going on over there. I have tanght that 
girl for years. She is a Christian. I am sure that she 
can give the reason of the faith that is in her in fairly 
clear terms. But have I really fitted her for what she is 
doing now? Am I preparing these others for what they 
may before long be expected to do? Are they, or will 
they be, ready to look into bright, questioning eyes, and 
satisfy the demands of the souls behind the eyes ? 

With these thoughts pressing upon me, | left the lesson 
for a mpment, and said to my class : 


‘Girls, suppose you were sitting before a class like 
that to which Sarah has gone, do you think you could 
really teach the children, not merely entertain them ? 
They might ask you questions about things in the lesson 


or out of it; are you ready to answer them? Let me try 


you. Suppose I am a child, never having been taught 
much about the truths of religion. You are teaching 
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me. Not all at once, but at different times, I ask you 
such questions as these: How was Christ the son of 
David ? . What was the covenant which God made with 
his people,—the ‘everlasting covenant’? I want to 
know whether one who leads a kind, pure, true life may 
not be saved, even if he does not believe in Christ, as 
we think the Bible tells us to do. AndI wish you would 
tell me what you really mean by believing in Christ. 
And why need anybody be a church-member—why not 
just be a Christian all in his own heart, and say nothing 
about it? If I join the church, cannot I have any more 
fun, but must I be sober and quiet all the time ?’’ 

Here I stopped and looked into the faces of my class. 
I saw that they realized the difference between_ being 
asked questions such as these by one who would answer 
them if they did not, and having small earnest faces 
lifted to theirs, awaiting the reply. 

Of course, the questions just stated are easy of answer 
to minds trained to know the truth not only, but also to 
put it into distinct words. My girls had goed minds, 
but not minds exercised much in this direction, hence 
my doubt, and their own, as to their ability to meet any 
such demand upon them. 

I think after this that I always had in mind, more 
than ever before, the purpose of leading my girls, so far 
as I could, not only to grasp truth themselves, but to get 
hold of it so firmly, and in such a way, that they could 
afterwards present it to less mature minds. 

A teacher may do her duty, and satisfy her conscience, 
by asking the questions in her quarterly, or lesson paper, 
and giving general religious instruction, with no sense of 
responsibility for anything beyond. But this contact 
of soul with soul, in the Sunday-school class, do we 
ever realize as we should the immortal issues involved 
in it, going far beyond the place, the hour, and the in- 
dividuals directly concerned ? 


Philadelphia. 


Ore 
Added emphasis may occasionally be 
Emphasis by a wat 
mes onathes gained by a roundabout method. In 


the Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Gerrardstown, West Virginia, a ‘‘ New Year's motto”’ 
was recently fixed in the scholars’ minds by having them © 
find the following hidden acrostic. The initial letters of 
the answers to these scriptural queries spell out ‘‘ More 
and better work." The same method has frequently 
been used in this school, and is referred to as a ‘‘ very 
interesting and useful exercise, prompting to study’ on 
the part of the younger scholars as well as the older. 
Teachers may make such inventions now and then with 
profit, if adapted to their particular classes. This is 
the specimen just mentioned : 


The mother of Jesus. 

Mount to which Jesus often went. 

A woman who wept for her children slain. 

Mother of a wilderness preacher. 

. Son and successor of a cruel king. 

A name by which Jesus was called. 

. An early king of Israel. 

. A star-signaled village. 

Land of the wise men. 

. Why Joseph was at Bethlehem when Christ was born. 
. The doubting disciple. 

. Country to which a man was directed by an angel to flee. 
. Subject of John the Baptist’s preaching. 

How the wise men treated Jesus. 

A man who housed the ark three months. 

. The empire to which Herod was subject. 

. A betrayer's sign of identification. 


$Y Ps 
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Recognizing Teachers as well as superintendents 

Washington's can make good use of the Washing- 
Birthday in the Class 145°. Birthday idea on the Sunday 
nearest that date. Many superintendents are accus- 
tomed to recognize the day in the Sunday's program, in 
some way,+—perhaps with closing exercises in the interest 
of good citizenship, with appropriate Scriptures and 
songs, a few brief addresses, quotations, and tributes, 
and, very likely, an offering for some phase of home mis- 
sionary work. But in the classes the teachers may 
review the character of Washington, —his motives, cour- 
age, and faith,—in an even more direct and personal 
way, as illustrating many a lesson of God's providence 
in national and individual life. Bringing it right home 
to the boy's daily life in class work, the Washington 
Birthday exercise will net deans ( Mint s9. ail Gis 
vague ae as it does sopetene 
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Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1897 


x. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension. .....-+++%-+- Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January ro.—The Holy See a ae Acts 2: 1-13 
3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted. ........ Acts 2: 32-47 
4» January 24.—The Lame Man Healed.......... Acts 3: 1-16 
5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John. ..... Acts 4: 1-14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ....... Acts 4: 32 to 5:12 


7. February 14.—The Prison Opened Acts 5: 17-32 
8. Feb. 21.—The First Christian Martyr . Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 


9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed. . ......4.+-. Acts 8: 1-17 

10. March 7. ~The Ethiopian Convert. .......... Acts 8: 26-40 
rr. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted. . . . Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
12. March 21t.—Christian Self-Restraint.........-. 1 Cor. 9: 19-27 
13. March 28.--Review. « 


ASA 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


OO 


Study 8.—The Teaching, Trial, and 
Martyrdom of Stephen 


Acts 6:8 to 7:60. A.D. 33. Jerusalem. 


Stephen, a Hellenistic Jew and Christian, taught that Juda- 
ism was superseded by the gospel, and that the Jewish ritual 
law was no longer to be observed. 
Jesus’ own teaching, but the disciples had been constrained 
by their love for Judaism to neglect this practical bearing of 
their Master’s words. That ihe Christian life and worship 
should be wholly spiritual, meant the abolition of the temple 
and all ceremonialism. 
Jews generally were aroused to bitter hostility, such as they 
had shown when they put Christ to death. It is not likely 
that all the Christians took Stephen’s view of the relation 
between Christianity and Judaism, but the persecution was 
indiscriminate. 


This view was based upon 


For this reason the Pharisees and the 


I. ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 


1. The character and activity of Stephen (6 : 8-10). 

2. Stephen brought to trial before the sanhedrin (6: 11 to 
72%). = 
3. Stephen’s defense of his teaching (7 : 2-53). 

Exposition of the patriarchal history (vs. 2-16), of the 
Mosaic history (vs. 17-43), of the royal and prophetic 
history (vs. 44-50), denunciation of the present gen- 
eration of Jews (vs. 51-53). 

4. The condemnation and the death of Stephen (7 : 54-60). 

II. WorD AND PHRASE STUDY. 

» Is Acts 6: 1-7 introductory to this further account of 
Stephen? How much time intervenes between verses 7 and 
8? Is Stephen the first recorded miracle-worker who was 
not one of the twelve? In verse 9, locate upon the map the 
regions named. Did each one of these groups of Hellenistic 
Jews have its own synagogue in Jerusalem ? If so, why? 
Meaning (v. 9) of ‘‘ disputing with Stephen ’’ ? (Comp. Mark 
8:11; 9:14; Acts 15:7; 24:12.) In what did Stephen’s 
wisdom (v. 10) consist? and why were they not able to with- 
stand it? Meaning of ‘*suborned’’ in verse 11? 
verses 13 and 14 for the blasphemies referred to. What is 
meant by verse 15, last clause? With the aid of a marginal 
reference Bible, make a comparison of the history as rehearsed 
by Stephen in chapter 7, with the Old Testament recoris. 
Explain the apparent discrepancies in verses 2 4-44, 44,5 a, 
6d, 16a, 164. What is the exact meaning of verses 51 and 
52? Explain the fact that in verse 56 is the only instance 
outside of the Gospels where Jesus is called ‘‘the Son of 
man,’’ though it was the special title which he chose for him- 
self. With verse 60, compare Luke 23: 34. Observe the 
Christian view of death (v. 60, comp. John 11: 11; Matt. 27: 
52; 1 Thess. 4: 13, 14; 1 Cor. 15 : 18, 51). 

III. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 

I. Stephen and his Teaching. What was Stephen’s official 
position among the Christians? Recall the facts relating to 
this appointment. What were the chief characteristics of the 
man? Exactly what was the peculiar teaching of Stephen 
which awakened so much Opposition? Was it different from 
the teaching of the other disciples? If so, how? and why? 
Whence did he obtain his teaching? Look up in the Gospels 
words of Jesus which support Stephen’s view. Why did the 
Pharisees particularly oppose this view? Why did the Jews 
generally oppose it? Why did the first opposition to Stephen 
arise in the Hellenistic synagogues ? Show how Stephen was 
the forerunner of Paul. To what extent did the Christians 
support Stephen in his teaching ? 

2. His Trial before the Sanhedrin. By whom was Stephen 


Compare 


brought to trial ? 
(Comp. Deut. 13 : 6-11.) 


true, and in what respects false? 
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What charge was entered against him ? 
In what respects was this charge 


Recall the previous two 


conflicts between the Jews and the Christians (Acts 4 and 5), and 
show how this differs from those as to the leaders, the motive 


and the severity of the persecution. 
pose of Stephen’s defense before the sanhedrin? 


What was the specific pur- 
Explain 


how his historical argument was the best adapted to this pur- 


pose. 


Was his speech interrupted at verse 51? 


Describe the chief characteristics of Stephen’s defense. 


Why did the his- 


torian give so extended an account of Stephen’s speech? How 
shall we suppose that it was preserved, and later embodied in 


the Book of Acts? 


3. The Martyr Death of Stephen. 


. 


Did the trial end with 


a formal condemnation of Stephen by the sanhedrin? or did 


it break up in a furious onslaught upon him ? 
of Stephen an execution or a murder? 


Was the death 
May the sanhedrin, 


even without possessing the right of capital punishment, have 


exercised it in this case, and dared the consequences ? 
was stoning adopted as the means of killing Stephen ? 
the fact of Saul’s presence mentioned ? 


Why 
Why is 
Make a careful com- 


parison of the trial of Stephen with the trial of Jesus as to the 
charge, the examination, the coridemnation, and the death, 
What were the most important effects of Stephen’s martyrdom 
upon the Jews, and upon the Christians ? 


RSA 


Lesson 8, February 21, 1897 
The First Christian Martyr 


GoLpDEN Text: Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.—Revy. 2: 10. 


(Acts 6 : 8-15 ; 7 : 54-60. 


Memory verses : 


57-60. ) 


Read Acts 6 and 7 


COMMON VERSION. 


8 And Sté’phen, full of faith 
and power, did great wonders 
and miracles among the peo- 
le. 

s 9 § Then there arose certain 
of the synagogue, which is 
called ‘the synagogue of the 
Lib’er-tines, and Cy-ré’ni-ans, 
and Al-ex-in’dri-ans, and of 
them of Cl-li’ci-a and of A’si-a, 
disputing with Sté’ phen. 

1o And they were not able to 
resist the wisdom and the spirit 
by which he spake. 

11 Then they suborned men, 
which said, We have heard him 
speak blasphemous words 
against Moses, and against God. 

12 And they stirred up the 
people, and the elders, and the 
scribes, and came upon Aim, 
and caught him, and brought 
him to the council, 

13 And set up false witnesses, 
which said, This man ceaseth 
not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and ‘the 
law : 

14*°For we have heard him 
say, that this Jesus of N4Az’a- 
réth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us. 

15 And all that sat in the 
council, looking steadfastly on 
him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel. 


7:54 9 When they heard these 
things, they were cut to the 
heart, and they gnashed on him 
with their teeth. 

55 But he, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, looked up stead- 
fastly into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God, 

56 And said, Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son 
of man standing on the right 
hand of God. 

57 Then they cried out with 
a loud voice, and stopped their 
ears, and ran upon him with one 
accord, 

58 And cast Aim out of the 
city, and stoned Aim: and the 
witnesses laid down their clothes 
at a young man’s feet, whose 
name was Saul. 

59 And they stoned Sté’ phen, 
calling upon God, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

60 And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge. 
And when he had said this, he 
fell asleep. 





The American Revisers would 


REVISED VERSION. 


8 And'Stephen, full of grace 
and power, wrought great 
wonders and signs among the 
people. But there arose cer- 
tain of them that were of the 
synagogue called ¢he syna- 
gogue of the Libertines, and 
of the Cyrenians, and of the 
Alexandrians, and of them 
of Cilicia and Asia, disputing 
with Stephen. And _ they 
were not able to withstand 
the wisdom and the Spirit by 
which he spake. Then they 
suborned men, which said, 
We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against 
Moses, and against God. 
And they stirred up the peo- 
ple, and the elders, and the 
scribes, and came upon him, 
and seized him, and brought 
him into the council, and set 
up false witnesses, which 
said, This man ceaseth not 
to speak words against this 
holy place, and the law : for 
we have heard him say, that 
this Jesus of Nazareth shali 
destroy this place, and shall 
change the customs which 
Moses delivered unto us. 
And all that sat in the coun- 
cil, fastening their eyes on 
him, saw his face as it had 
been ihe face of an angel. 
7:54 Now when they heard these 
things, they were cut to the 
» heart, and they gnashed on 
him with their teeth. . But 
he, being full of the Holy 
Ghost, looked up stedfastly 
into heaven, and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus 
Standing on the right hand 
of God, and said, Behold, I 
see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God. But 
they cried out with a loud 
voice, and stopped their ears, 
and rushed upon him with 
one accord; and they cast 
him out of the city, and 
stoned him: and the wit- 
nesses laid down their gar- 
ments at the feet of a young 
man named Saul. And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon 
the Lord, and saying, Lord 
Jesus, receive my _ spirit. 
60 And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge. And when he had 
said this, he fell asleep. 
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substitute “who” or “that” for 


“which” in verse 13, and “ Holy Spirit ” for “ Holy Ghost” wherever 


it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan 


and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


_ All your adversaries shall not be able to withstand (Luke ar 


Lrsson Toric: Suffering Death for the Master. 


1. A Model Christian, vs. 8-10, 15. 
OUTLINE ;: 


2. A Base Conspiracy, vs. 11-14. 
3. A Triumphant Déath, vs. 54-60. 


Dai_y HOME READINGS : 


the ‘i aoe. The Pirst Christian Martyr. 

W.—Heb. 11: 32-40. The roll of honor. 
T.—Heb. 12: 1-6. Our Example. 
F.—Rom. 8: 31-39. More than conquerors. 
S.~a Cor. 4: 718. The eternal glory. 
S.—Rev. 2: 1-11. A crown of life. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


=o 
Lesson Analysis 


I A MODEL 


1. Pitted for Work : 
Stephen, full of grace and power (8). 
The Word... dwelt among us... full of grace and truth (John 


CHRISTIAN, 


I : 14). 
A man full of*faith and of the Holy Spirit (Acts 6 : 5). 
2. Full of Activity : 
Stephen... wrought great wonders and signs (8). 
Jesus, ... who went about doing ap (Acts ro : 38). 
A people . . . zealous of good works (Tit. 2 : 14). “ 
3- Resistiess in Disputation : 
They were not able to withstand (10). 
: 35) 
He powerfully confuted the Jews (Acts 18 : 28), 
4- Radiant with Glory : 
All... saw his face as it had been the face of an angel (15). 
A man's wisdom maketh his face to shine (Eccl. 8 : 1). 
His face did shine as the sun (Matt. 17 : 2). 


Il A BASE CONSPIRACY, 
1. Witnesses Suborned : 

Then they suborned men, which said (11). 

Set Naboth on high:... let them bear witness against him 

(1 Kings 21 : 9, 10). 

The whole council sought false witness against Jesus (Matt. 

26 : 59). 

2. Enmity Aroused : 

They stirred up the people, and the elders (12). 
Hatred stirreth up strifes (Prov. 10 : 12). 

The Jews... stirred up all the multitude (Acts 21 
3- Arrest Effected : 

They... seized him, and brought him into the council (12). 
The officers . . . seized Jesus and bound him ( John 18: 12). 
They laid hands on thtm, and put them in ward (Acts 4 : 3). 
4. Testimony Perverted : 

They... set up false witnesses, which said (12, 13). 

False witnesses are risen up against me (Psa. 27 : 12). 
Many bare false witness against him (Mark 14 : 56). 


: 27). 


Ill. A TRIUMPHANT DEATH, 


1. Beholding Heavenly Glories : . 

He... saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing (55). 
The heavens were opened, and I saw visions of God (Ezek. 1 
He was caught up into Paradise (2 Cor. 12 : 4). 

2. Declaring Heavenly Things : 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man (56). 
I have seen, and have borne witness ( John 1 : 34). 
We cannot but speak the things which we saw (Acts 4 : 20). 
3. Resting in Jesus : 

Stephen... saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit (59). 
Into thine hand I commend my spirit (Psa. 31 : 5). 

Father, into thy hands | commend my spirit (Luke 23 : 46). 
4- Praying for Enemies : 

He... cried,... Lord, lay not this sin to their charge (60). 
Pray for them that persecute you (Matt. 5 : 44). 

Jesus said, Father, forgive them (Luke 23 : 34). 


: 1). 


OS... 


Verse 8.—‘'Stephen, full of grace and power, wrought great 


wonders.’' (1) Stephen's enduements; (2) Stephen's Aachieve- 
ments. 
Verse 10.—'‘' They were not able to withstand the wisdom. . . 


by which he spake.”’ 
discomfited array. 

Verse 15.—‘‘ All. . . saw his face as it had been the face of an 
angel.’ (1) The scowling faces of the council ; (2) The shining 
face of the prisoner. 

Verse 55.—‘‘ He, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked up, ... 
and saw." (1) His personal enduement; (2) His heavenward 
gaze ; (3) His exalting observation. 

Verse 59.—‘' They stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord.” 
(1) Suffering martyrdom ; (2) Beholding Jesus; (3) Exercising 
faith. 

Verse 60.—‘' When he had said this, he fell asleep."’ (1) The 
pangs of martyrdom ; (2) The utterances of faith; (3) The sleep 
in Jesus. 


(1) God's victorious champion; (2) Man's 


ASAD 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


4 Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—In accordance with the advice 
| of Gamaliel, the apostles were released, but not until 
they had been beaten, and again charged not to speak in the 
name of Jesus. For an interval, probably of some length, the 
believers were unmolested by the Jewish authorities. But 
the Grecian Jews—that is, Jews who spoke Greek, and whose 
homes had been outside of Palestine—made complaint that 
‘‘their widows were neglected in the daily ministration.’’ 
The apostles advised the choice of seven men to attend to 
these temporal affairs, so that they themselves might be re- 
lieved, and devote themselves to the ministry of the word, Of 





\ ~ Verse 9.—Aut there arose: In opposition, as in § : 17.— 


. — 
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SCHOOL 


the seven chosen, Stephen is named first. While usually latter points to violent seizure.— Brought him into the council 
* called ‘‘ deacons,”’ this title is not given them in the narrative. The sanhedrin had been assembled for the purpose of trying 
The number of believers continued to increase. Stephen. ‘Into’’ is more exact than ‘‘to.”’ 
Ptaces.—Jerusalem ; the council chamber ; the traditional Verse 13.—And set up false witnesses: Probably the men 
site of the martyrdom is outside of St. Stephen’s gate, north mentioned in verse 11. They were ‘‘ false’’ because they 
of Mt. Moriah, but many now claim that it occurred near perverted Stephen’s words ; a heinous form of lying. — 77s 
the Damascus gate, which is in the northeast quarter of man; Contemptuously used.—Ceaseth not to speak words 
the city. against this holy place, and the law ; The term * blasphemous ’’ 
_ Time.—According to the usual view, the martyrdom of js not found in the best authorities ; it was inserted here from 
Stephen" occurred im A.D. 36 or 37. Some assign it to the verse 11. Of course, the charge against Stephen was blas- 
feast of tabernacles in the former year ; others, td the passover phemy, in that he had constantly spoken in opposition to the 
ot Pentecost of the latter year. About this time there was an holy city, or, more specifically, the temple (literally, ‘the 
interregnum of Roman procurators, which would account for holy place’’), and the law; that is, the whole system of 
the non-interference of the civil power. This view assumes «religion, of which the law was the center. That Stephen 
that Galatians 2, which refers to the fourteenth year after had thus persistently and actively opposed Judaism is impos- 
Paul’s conversion, narrates what occurred privately during the sible. His defense (chap. 7) states his true position: that the 


council at Jerusalem (Acts 15). But Professor Ramsay (in old revelation led to the new ; that the antagonism was due to 
several works, see his ** Chronological Table ’’ in ‘‘ Illustrated the unbelief of his hearers. 


Bible Treasury.”” Thomas Nelson & Sons) refers Galatians 2 Verse 14.—For we have heard him say: Or, ** saying.’’— 
to the visit spoken of in Acts 11: 30. As the latter must be Zar this Jesus of Nazareth: Here certainly spoken in con- 
placed at the time of the famine (A.D. 44 or 46), he fixes the tempt. It might be rendered *“ Jesus, this Nazarene.’’— 
death of Stephen and the conversion of Paul‘not later than Sha// destroy this place: The Greek verb means * to throw 
A.D, 32 or 33. This gives too little time for all the events down,’’ and thus utterly destroy. ‘This place’’ probably 
- fecorded in chapters 1-8 (three years at most), Other difficul- refers to the temple.—Sha// change the customs which Moses 
} ties will be mentioned in connection with subsequent lessons. delivered unto us: ‘‘Customs” here includes all religious 
Prrsons.—Stephen, the first martyr ; his Jewish opponents; usages which distinguished the Jews, and which were regarded 
the false witnesses and the council; the parties stoning as of divine authority, because established through Moses. 
_ Stephen ; Saul, who became Paul the apostle. Verse 15.—And all... fastening their eyes on, him: The 
THE Derensk or STEPHEN.—It presents the main facts of word, thus rendered several times, suggests eager gaze, to see 
Old Testament history from Abraham to Solomon, in order to what reply he could make. What they saw was itself a reply. 
show the progress in God’s revelation, which progress was —_ Saw his face as it had been the face of an angel: Calmness 
resisted by the unbelief of the Jews. To this is added a sharp and serenity are, no doubt, implied, bat the language suggests 
and direct application to his hearers. a preternatural glorifying of the countenance, visible to all. 
The shining of the face of Moses is analogous, to some extent, 
but the comparison with an angel is peculiar to this passage. 

Chapter 7 : 54.—Now when they heard these things: The 
speech of Stephen is, of course, referred to, but especially the 
summing up of his argument in the sharp rebuke of verses 
51-53.— They were cut to the heart: Compare § : 33, where 
the same phrase occurs.— 7hey gnashed on him with their 
tecth; **On him’’ suggests a movement towards him, though 
it may only mean ‘‘against him,’’.as the verb implies con- 
tinued action. 

Verse 55.—Aeing full of the Holy Ghost: ** Being ’’ is not 
the term usually thus rendered. It here suggests continued 
possession of the Holy Spirit, but in a remarkable degree, so 
as to account for what follows.—Looked up stedfastly into 
heaven: He did not look at the hostile faces, but upward.— 

Certain of them that were of the synagogue» Synagogues were And saw: This is the main fact, and Stephen himself attests 
numerous in Jerusalem ; the rabbins fancifully assert that the it. No one else saw it.— 7he glory of God: Some visible 
_mumber was four hundred and eighty. While it is grammati- manifestation of God’s presence, like the shekinah of old.— 
cally possible that but one is meant, the Jews from some of And Jesus standing on the right hand of God: The place of 
the regions named were very numerous, and would be likely dignity and autharity, often expressed in the New Testament. 
to have their own place of religious assembly, so that five ‘‘Standing,’’ which is peculiar to this passage, has been re- 
may be referred to, or four, if those from Cilicia and Asia garded as an indication that he had risen, as it were, to 
had a synagogue in common,—Zibertines ; That is, ‘‘freed- receive this first martyr. A figure to represent a most blessed 
men.’’ The Latin name indicates that they were emanci- reality. 
pated Jewish slaves from Italy, where many such freedmen Verse 56.—Z see the heavens opened: The plural is used, as 
attained to eminence and power.—Cyrenians: From Cyrene, if to include the highest heaven.— 7he Son of man; Only 
a city in Libya (comp. 2 : 10).—A/exandrians: In Alexan- here is this phrase applied to our Lord by any other than him- 
dria, the capital of Egypt, and a great seat of learning, Jews self. Very appropriate here ; the new head and representa- 
formed more than one-third of the population, and had a_ tive of humanity stands in the place of power to welcome the 
literature of their own. A synagogue of Alexandrians at Jeru first martyr in his cause. 
salem is mentioned in the Talmud.—O/ them of Cilicia avd = Verse §7.— Cried out with a loud void, and stopped their 
Asia Cilicia lay along the Mediterranean coast, west of ears: The cry may have been to silence Stephen, or a tumult 
Syria. Its capital was Tarsus, and Saul was probably a fre- of angry shouts; the stopping of the ears was a sign that he 
quenter of this synagague. ‘* Asia’? means the Roman prov- had uttered blasphemy, to which they would not listen.— 
ince in the southwestern part of Asia Minor, Ephesus being the Rushed upon him with one accord: Not only with the same 
chief city. The people from these two countries are joined purpose, but at the same time. 
together here, either because they had a synagogue in com- Verse 58.—And they cast him out of the city, and stoned 
mon, or because the provinces were in the same region.— Aim: Both acts implied-that he was punished for blasphemy. 
Disputing with Stephen : Whether others than Stephen were In one view, the stoning was an act of popular violence; in 
opposed cannot be determined. In view of what followed, another, it was sanctioned by the Jewish rulers, if not insti- 
the narrative concerns itself with him alone. gated by them. Either the Roman rulers connived at this 
Verse 10.— They were mot able: Literally, ‘“‘were not and subsequent acts of persecution, or there was an inter- 
strong.” — 7% withstand the wisdom and the Spirit: * Spi.it’’ regnum at this time.—Amd the witnesses laid down their ger- 
refers to the Holy Spirit (vs. 3, 5).—Ay which he spake: ments: Those who had testified before the sanhedrin, since, 

“Which ’’ grammatically agrees with ‘ Spirit,’’ but logically according to Jewish usage (Deut. 17 : 7), they should cast the 

includes ‘‘ wisdom,” since it was by means of the Spirit that first stones. Their upper garments were laid aside for con- 
his words were permeated with wisdom that could not be venience in throwing the stones.— Aé the feet of a young man 

withstood. named Saul: Probably for safe keeping, since there is no 

» Verse 11.— Zhen - When they could not withstand Stephen's evidence that Saul was present in any official capacity (see 

words.— They suborned men: The verb literally mears “to 22 : 20). He is called ‘‘a young man,” though he was 
cast under,’’ then ‘‘to instigate,’ and, when inforniers or probably at least thirty years old, on the usual view of the 
witnesses are concerned, it is equivalent to ‘‘suborn.’’— date. 

We have Acard him speak blasphemous words against Mose:, Verse §9.—And they stoned Stephen: Resuming the pre- 

and against God: A more detailed statement is given in verses vious statement, and serving to contrast the stoning with the 

*%3 and 14. Blasphemy against Moses was equivalent, im their conduct of Stephen.—Calling upon the Lord: Not ‘* God,”’ 
- wlew, to blasphemy against God. as the Authorized Version supplies, since what follows shows 
= ‘Verge 12.—And they: Those spoken of in verse 9.—Stirred on whom he called.—Lord Jesus, receive my spirit : Compare 


So 
Critical Notes 


Verse 8.—And Stephen: See verse §. The name is Greek, 
meaning ‘‘ crown.’’ As all the seven bear Greek names, all 
may have been Grecian jews; but this is not a necessary 
inferencé. Stephen, however, seems to have been a Hel- 
lenist (‘‘Grecian Jew’’), since his opponents were of that 
Class (v. 9).—/udl/ of grace and power: ‘* Faith” is poorly 
Supported ; it was probably taken from verse 5. ‘* Grace ’’ 
had *‘ power ’’ as its result, including péwer to work miracles, 
as the next clause shows.— Wrought great wonders and stgns 

among the people: ** Wrought”’ suggests continuous action. 
” Wonders and signs,’’ as in 2 : 22 and § : 12. 


Verse 60.—And he kneeled down: Partly from physical 
exhaustion, but mainly in the fervor of his supplication.— 
Cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge : 
It is immaterial whether this-intercessory petition “was ad- 
dressed to God or to the Lord Jesus, since in the answer they 
would be one.—And when he had said this, he fell asleep: 
This is used of the death of believers in the New Testament, 
though never of the death of Jesus. It may suggest here the 
peaceful death of the martyr. ‘And Saul was consenting 
unto his death’’ belongs tg this part of the narrative (see 
Rev. Ver.), and forms a conclusion to the story simple in 
style, but, in view of what afterwards occurred, full of pathetic 
suggestiveness. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


KY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


BOUT five years seem td have passed from Pentecost 
before the inevitable jarring that rises in all human 
societies came to an open dispute in the Jerusalem church, 
and it rose thus. The Palestine-born brethren, speaking the 
old, rude Aramean, and distrusting everything belonging to out- 
side races, had, in the opinion of the Greek-speaking and 
foreign-born brethren, dealt out to the widows of their section 
the shares in the common funds unfairly. A common nfeal 
had, it would seem, been provided for the poor of the congre- 
gation, and the ‘‘ Hebrews’’ had, it was asserted, shown 
partiality to their own people,—which is very probable, as the 
Grecian Jews were an addition to the earlier ‘‘ Hebrew ”’ 
membership, and were, besides, regarded by the native Jews, 
or ‘* Hebrews,’’ as of a lower class than themselves, if only 
from speaking heathen Greek and using the hated Greek 
Bible. 

Seven eminent brethren were, therefore, on the suggestion 
of the apostles, nominated by the brethren to attend to this 
purely financial and charitable matter, as it was not seemly 
that apostles should have to serve the tables of the widows’ 
meals, or the apportionment of the public alms. Of the seven 
thus selected, one was a heathen-born proselyte of Antioch ; 
the others were Jews, but their Greek names imply that they 
were also ‘‘ Grecians,’’ Set apart, after prayer, by the laying 
on of the hands of the apostles, they henceforth relieved the 
Twelve from this lower duty ; but some, at least, among them 
still continued to act as public teachers, though the first place, 
as such, was left, properly, to the apostles. 

Among these double workers, one Stephen, ‘‘ a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost,’’ was specially active and 
effective. ‘‘ Full of grace and power,’’ he enforced his words 
by ‘‘ working great wonders and signs.’’ Availing himself of 
the custom of the synagogues, allowing any one capable of 
doing so to address the congregation, Stephen had chosen for 
his sphere of action the two synagogues of Hellenistic Jews in 
Jerusalem. The one was that of the Libertines, or descendants 
of Jews taken as prisoners to Rome by Pompey, and there freed, 
who were associated in worship with these brethren who had 
come from Cyrene, where one-fourth of the population were 
Jewish, and from Alexandria,of which two-fifths were JewiSh. 
The other synagogue was that of immigrants from Cilicia and 
the province of ‘* Asia.”’ 

Orientals are all disputatious, but those who had lived 
among the ever-contentious Greeks were pre-eminently so, 
and tie air of Jerusalem infected even Hellenists with acute 
bigotry. Discussions had always been part of the synagogue 
usage, and, as Stephen broached the new and unpalatable de- 
fense of Jesus as the Messiah, crucified, iideed, but now risen 
from the dead, and raised to the right hand of God, the 
attacks on this teaching, and the defense of it by Stephen, 
which was exceptionally able, kindled wild excitement, and, 
ultimately, furious passions, in these excitable children of the 
sun. ‘That Stephen had realized, in anticipation of St. Paul, 
the independence of Christianity of the outward or local, and 
thus treated the strict legalism of the day with less unques- 
tioning homage than the Jews as a race demanded, was a 
special offense. Witnesses were suborned—for false witness 
grows rank in the East—to prove that he had spoken against 
Moses—that is, the Law—and even against’ God ; and this 
raised at last such bitterness among the people and the 
authorities that he was arrested apd brought before the san- 
hedrin, in their court near the west gate of the temple, in the 
porch on that side. 

The witnesses against him having made their charges, he 
forthwith, at the summons of the high-priest, began his de- 
fense, divine enthusiasm and radiant calmness lighting up his 
features like those of an angel. The drift of his harangue 
went to show that it ill became them to talk of zeal for God 
and his law, since their race had, in every age, opposed ‘the 
revelations God had sent them, and ill-treated his messengers. 





| mp ate people > This accusation would arouse the populzr jew- our Lord’s final utterance, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
)  ‘tehfeeling.—And the elders, and the scribes; These were mend my spirit’? (Luke 23 : 46). That Stephen should ad- 
aa » already hostile, but were stirred up to take active measures, dress himself directly to the Lord Jesus is in keeping with 
such as calling the council.— Came upon him, and seized him: verses 55 and 56, and with all the apostolic utterances about 
~ "The former phrase implies an unexpected appearance, and the our Lord’s presence at the right hand of God. 


Israel had been from of old rebellious against the law, and 
had killed the prophets, and thus the rejection of the Messiah, 
Jesus, was only in keeping with the spirit of the nation in all 
ages. They worshiped the temple as the one dwelling of God 
on earth, and fancied that the stereotyped ceremonial worship 
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carted out in its courts with its frozen formalism of rites and 
sacrifices was alone pleasing to -the Almighty and essential to 
religion. But he had-appeared, before there was any temple, 
to Abraham in Haran, to Joseph in Egypt, and to Moses in 


* Sinai, places far distant from each other and from Mount 


Moriah, and, even after the temple was built, had said, through 
his prophet, that he did not dwell in houses made with hands, 
but had heaven for his throne and the earth for his footstool, 
so that they greatly erred in thinking that true worship of him 
could only be paid in Jerusalem. Moreover, not only had 
they *“‘ refused ’? Moses, whom they now almost deified, but, 
at Sinai, had turned against him and worshiped the calf, 
while, in the wilderness, they worshiped the host of heaven, 
like the heathen! What wonder that they refused Jesus, the 
greater Moses,—the promised Messiah. 

For several generations a reaction against the exaggerated 
exaltation of the temple, the bloody sacrifices, and the weary 
externalism of the scribes, as a whole, had been growing ; the 
Puritans of the day, known as Essenes, having given up sacri- 
fices, and never coming to the temple, while Christ had practi- 
cally put outward rites behind moral worth (Matt. 5 : 24), and 
had foretold the destruction of the temple itself, which the Jews 
thought inviolable ; declaring also that neither Gerizim nor 
Sion would, hereafter, be the seats of the worship of God, 
the religion of the spirit—that is, the true and sincere worship 
of the heart, not the formalism of temple service—being what 
he would accept. 

Such ‘‘ blasphemy ’’ was more than even dignified members 
of the sanhedrim could endure, especially when driven home 
by stern accusations of their having followed up their disobe- 
dience to the Mosaic law, given through angels, by having be- 
come the betrayers and murderers of the Righteous One. 
Literally gnashing their teeth at their audacious assailant, in 
Eastern excitement, as he declared that he even then saw 
Jesus at the right hand of God, they rushed on him, and, 
yelling out their rage and stopping their ears, dragged him out 
of the temple grounds, probably to the ‘ place of stoning ’ at 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, near the Damascus gate, and there stoned 
him to death as a blasphemer, his latest words being a prayer 
for his murderers. But his death was fruitful for his Master. 
Saul, as yet a zealot for Judaism, had guarded the coats of the 
mob during the murder, but his becoming a Christian was 
the result of it. 


Bournemouth, England. 
KSA 
“In the Likeness of his Death” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


3 tage rulers had apparently had enough of trying force with 
the disciples, and the attack on StepH#€n was not initiated 
by them, but by Hellenists ; that is, by Jews who, like him, 
mad been born abroad, and spoke other tongues. Their 
prominence in the affair is clearly a little point which a forger 
would not have thought of, but which is in itself most natural. 
The element which was destined finally to swamp the Jewish 
one, is beginning to show itself, though as yet only in the 
shape of Greek-speaking, and to some extent Greek-thinking, 
Jews. Probably Stephen belonged by birth to one of the dis- 
tricts enumerated in verse 9, and he may have been a meniber 
of the synagogue spoken of. At any rate, its members were 
brought into contact with him. 

Luke has been thought to mean that men of all the countries 
mentioned were gathered in gne synagogue, while others havé 
supposed that each region had a meeting-place of its own. 
The more probable view is that neither of these suppositidns 
is correct, but that the Cy-enians, etc., are not regarded as 
connected with any synagogue, but as individually associated 
with the ‘‘ Libertines ’’ who were foremost in the disputation, 
These were descendants of Jews who had been carried cap- 
tive, probably in Pompey’s wars, and had obtained their 
freedom. . 

It is hard to discuss with men who can fall back on appeals 
to a court when they are beaten. Disputants who eke out 
argument with perjury are formidable. Stephen was “‘ full of 
faith and of the Holy Spirit ’’ (v. 5), and was therefore chosen 
for the secular office of distributing relief. But his faith 
measured the amount of spiritual force in him, which was 
enough for higher work than that to which his brethren desig- 
mated him. Faithfulness in the least grows into faithfulness 
in the greatest. Being full of the Spirit, he was full of 
“* grace,’’ which is a summary expression for the Spirit’s mani- 
fold gifts, and therefore full of ‘‘power,’’ which was mani- 
fested, not only in working miracles, but in proclaiming and 
defending the gospel. The “‘ wisdom’’ which bore down 
antagonists was the’ fruit of the Spirit ; they recognized that 
* spirit’ was in his words, byt they did not recognize it to be 
the Spirit of God. If we are full of faith, we too shall not be 
empty of the Spirit; and if we are full of it, we shall have 
power and wisdom for all works and words. 

No doubt a spice of the malice of a defeated controversialist 
mingled in the assailants’ zeal for the honor of Moses and of 
God. But perhaps, if their zeal had been purer, they would 


cs i have put Moses second, and not first. The sequence speaks 
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too plainly, because unconsciously, of what was uppermost in 
their minds. Having drilled their witnesses in their lesson, 
their next step was to poison public epinion, which had 
hitherto. been favorable to the disciples, as we saw when the 
officers were afraid to arrest the apostles. No surer way of 
rousing popular fury could be imagined than to raise the cry 
-of blaspheming Moses; and the less the mob knew about 
either Moses or his alleged blasphemers, the easier would it 
be to set them yelling against such criminals. 

The narrative implies that the Libertines, who pulled the 
strings, knew that their accusations, in the sense in which the 
people would take them, werg untrue. But ecclesiastics who 
stoop to enlist the dangerous help of the crowd have often 
inflamed passion by representations of the heretics’ beliefs, 
which, though partly true, are wholly misleading. ‘‘ Any 
stick serves to beat a dog’’ thought these accusers, and many 
after them have thought the same. By distorting words, and 
wrenching. them from their connection, a black case can be 
made out. The ethics of quotation are not always observed 
in theological arguments ; they are still more often broken 
when the disputants take to appealing to courts. 

The arrest of Stephen was not by the authorities, but he 
was seized in a tumultuous fashion, and hurried to the council. 
The charge against him is stated in verse 13, and its proof fol- 
lows in verse 14. But the proof does not bear out the charge. 
** We have heard him say”’ is not enough to establish that he 
“‘ceaseth not to speak.’’ Because, in arguing with oppo- 
nents, he had declared certain things, it does not follow that 
he was a firebrand, and revolutionary, who did nothing else 
but proclaim them, The specific things said dre alleged to 
be that ‘* this Jesus of Nazareth ’’ (note the touch of contempt) 
“‘ would destroy the temple and ’’ ‘‘ change the customs deliv- 
ered by Moses.’’ Now, no doubt, Stephen had taught some- 
thing like that, but, stated in that bald way, the charge was a 
false one. 

There is a remarkable parallel between the accusation 
brought against the disciples and that against the Master. 
Both were charged with having proclaimed the destruction of 
the temple, and the same word is used in both cases. The 
witness in both cases was false ; in Christ’s case, because it 
made him say ‘‘I will destroy,’’ whereas he had said ‘* De- 
stroy ye.”’ Probably, therefore, Stephen had not said “that 
Jesus would destroy the temple, but that they had done so, or 
were doing so. No doubt, Stephen saw farther than even the 
apostles at the moment did, and his Hellenistic training may 
have aided his spiritual wisdom to discern that ‘‘ the cus- 
toms ’’ were doomed to fade ; but that he had preached any 
violent abrogation of them, or was not as ‘‘ zealous for the 
law ’’ as the bitterest Pharisée of them all, was untrue. His 
sermon proves that. Some of his accusers were, no doubt, 
honest in their misapprehension of his drift; but the leading 
spirits among them knew that they were misrepresenting him, 
as is implied in the narrative. Zeal for religion is a very 
potent motive, but it often becomes sullied with much human 
passion, and stoops to tricks and unfair versions of the here- 
tics’ belief, which no ‘‘ worldly’’ court of inquiry would 
tolerate. 

The martyrdom is told in detail, and that because it was the 
first instance of such a death falling on a disciple. Contrast 
the brevity of the notice of James’s execution, and note that 
the reason for the details in the other case is that it was the 
first, and therefore was set forth as a specimen of what would 
always be granted to Christ’s dying witnesses in reality, 
whether visibly or no. 

Two main points are to be observed,—the vision in the 
council, and the death outside the city wall. As to the for- 
mer, it was an inward vision, as is indicated by the statement 
that his being ‘‘ full of the Holy Ghost’’ was the reason why 
he saw the heavens opened, as well as by the considerations 
that all that he could look up at with his- bodily eyes was the 
roof of the council chamber, and that no one else saw the 
vision. ‘* The glory of God” which he saw was the sheki- 
nah, once shrined between the cherubim, but long lost to 
the temple. : 

Observe that Luke describes the appearance at the right 
hand of God as that of Jesus, while Stephen, in his joy- 
ous and astonished exclamation, says ‘‘the Son of man.’’ 
That is the only instance in which human lips use that august 
title, which was so frequent on Christ’s; and Stephen, no 
doubt, uses it because he remembered, and would have his 
judges remember, what Jesus had said in that same chamber : 
** Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right 
hand of power.’’ But there is profound and pathetic signifi- 
cance in the attitude of the Son of man. He “ stands,’’—as 
if he had risen from his calm repose and royal seat in order 
to help his servant. His session at the right hand implies dig- 
nity, repose, possession of judicial authority ; his standing im- 
plies that he usés all these for our defense, and that in all our 
afflictions he is afflicted, and out of them all will save us. 

A how! of fury met the wondering words. The first martyr 
was a victim, not to law, but to tumultuous, murderous rage. 
But there were cool heads directing the outburst, and, though 
Stephen was done to death lawlessly, a veneer of law was laid 
over the mob violence by punctiliously observing the prescrip- 
tions of the Jewish code. So the unresisting victim was 
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hustled out of the council, dragged out of the city, perhaps to 
the very piace where the Lord had been crucified, and there 
stoned, The place of execution and the casting of the first 
stone by the witnesses were in accordance with the natiénal 
code, but the stoning itself went beyond the powers which 
Rome had left the subject nation, and so was lawless murder. 

The striking and beautiful thing about Stephen’s death is 
that it is molded after the pattern of his Lord’s, While the 
cruel stones were wounding him, he prayed the prayer which 
he had, perhaps, heard Christ present, but with a significant 
difference. Jesus had cried, ‘‘ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit ;’’ Stephen called on Jesus as Lord to receive 
his spirit. Who can doubt that the vision seen in the council 
chamber put it into his heart to pray that prayer? Who can 
doubt that it was answered? Who should doubt that it is a 
model for us? 

. His other prayer is as obviously modeled on Christ’s. As. 
Jesus cried ‘* with a loud voice,’’ so did his servant. As the 
Lord prayed, ‘‘ Father, forgive them,’’ the servant prayed to 
that Lord, as exalted to be the Judge, ‘ Lay not this sin to 
their charge.’’ But the resemblance stops there. Jesus died 
voluntarily, as is more or less distinctly implied by all the 
expressions in the Gospels concerning his death. Stephen 
‘fell asleep,’’ dying, not because he would, but because he 
was killed. But the power of that death and of that risen life 
which he had invoked so changed the aspect of the dread 
thing, dread as the form in which it came to him was, that it 
was softened into sleep, such as steals over a wearied man in 
his quiet bed. 

Strange to think of that gentle image applied to so painful 
and-violent an end. One moment, the howl of the crowd, 
the whiz of the stones flung from strong arms, the bleeding 
wounds, the sharp pains, and the next, perfect rest, sweet 
sleep, and all the hubbub faded away out of sight and hearing 
forevermore. Because Jesus has died, we need never die, 
but only fall on sleep. Like as Jesus died, with forgiveness 
in his heart and trust in his Father on his lips, we may die, 
seeing him standing ready to-receive our spirits. Then it will 
matter nothing how painful may be the accompaniments of our 
death ; it will be, as far as earth’s troubles are concerned, a 
blessed falling asleep, and, as far as heaven’s glory is con- 
cerned, a blessed awaking to be satisfied with Christ’s likeness, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Christ-Likeness Exemplified 


ETER had stepped far forward, but now Stephen, a Gre- 

* cian Jew, a sort of a half Gentile, steps in front of him, 
He had many debates with foreign Jews of Greek education, 
—probably with Saul of Tarsus, among others, —and no one was 
able to resist ‘‘ the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake.”’ 
So he must be killed. It was the only way to stop him. 

The enemies of Christianity would never have ventured on 
this step had not dissension arisen in the Church itself, Seven 
years had passed since Pentecost. Ananias had shown a de- 
generate type of character, and murmurings were made about 
the distribution of free bread. The extent to which this com- 
munity of goods was carried, was doubtless a mistaken policy, 
bringing in a horde of tramps,.and impoverishing the generous, 
so that they had to be fed themselves by collections among the 
Gentiles. 

The pretended court was a mob, and the trial a riot. The 
rulers even succeeded in stirring up the people for the first 
time against the new power of God. Probably, some that had 
been fed, turned, as is their wont, against their benefactors, 
No word of defense is allowed to Stephen. 
angelic face maddened them. Bad men are most enraged by 
goodness. They must kill its embodiment. So they gnashed 
their teeth like wild beasts, and stopped their ears like per- 
verse fools, and answered his heavenly aspect with stones, He 
answered their stones with ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’’ Christ was actually in the world, in men, again. 
No such dying prayers were ever uttered without given grace. 
Such a life could be put to no higher use than tosodie. Omit 
philosophy and prophecy, but make students know that such 
sublime character is possible. Cause every one to see whether 
he has it or not. If he has it not, show how it is to be ac- 
quired, and rest not till it is attained. 

University Park, Colo. . 
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Illustrative Applications 


Even his glowing, 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


AW his face as it had been the face of an angel (¥. 15). 
Brightness, calmness, benignity, fearlessness, a look high 

and far,—such, Dr. Raleigh supposes, must have been at least 
some of the elements of this ‘angel face on man.’ And 
then he goes on to suggest how even we, now and here, may 
have at least a little of its radiance. ‘‘ Facial brightness, if 
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you have it,—and you may have it with any kind of features, 
plain, rugged, storm-beat, sunshine is nowhere more beautiful 
than on rough rocks,—-what is it but an overflowing from the 
light of God within? Love God with heart and soul and 
strength and mind, and your neighbor as yourself, and you 
will fever need to think of putting up a face-advertisement of 
what will be found within. The poor will bless you; and 
the fallen will look up in your face, as they looked in the face 
of Christ, and see pity and help written there ; and the little 
children will play about your knee. Be a Christian man 
through and through, in belief and practice, among fellow- 
disciples, among worldly people, and the Lord your God will 
put his ‘ beauty’ on you.’’ 

1 see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of God {v. 56). The scene here is wonderfully 
beautiful and suggestive. The tumultuous, raging sanhedrin, 
violent with hate at Stephen for his brave, calm witnessing ; 
and Stephen as careless of all their anger as the stars are of 
the dashing of the waves, with his thoughts elsewhere and 
gaze elsewhere, even into the heayens opening before him ; 
and, amid the glory, the very Son of man, who had lately been 
crucified, ir. whose name and for whose sake he had been so 
courageously witnessing before the angry sanhedrin, sanding. 
Other where Christ is represented as sitting at the right hand 
of God. Here he stands. The attitude is most significant. 
It is the attitude of interest in, assistance, welcome. Ah! 
this is the great and precious lesson—Christ is personally in- 
terested in, assisting, watching, alert to welcome, each one of 
us, 
every time of our stedfast standing, in every fierce fight. with 


At every moment of our brave witnessing for him, at 


temptation, in every period of our loneliness, —others may 
desert us, be careless of us, be even angry and threatening 
toward us, think us only fit for stoning,—but he who upholds 
all things by the word of his power knows us, notices us, is 
And such a revelation 
as thisvof the especial and tender thought of us by the central 
heart of the universe is the revelation of the very thing which 
the heart of man deepest needs and most cryingly calls for. 

I beseech you, take this to your heart. 


eager in his interest on our account. 


Be you sure, there is 
never a true word said for him, or a self-sacrificing deed done 
for him, or a grand refusal of temptation made for him, or a 
lowly service undertaken for his poor, or a Sunday-school 
class earnestly taught, or a tract dropped, or a cup of cold 
water given, or a home made brighter by your sunniness, 
though your heart be sad, or-a smile which carries love with 
it to some wanderer, or a trustful submission when sorrow 
darkens; be you sure, in church, in street, in business, in 
home, there is never a true thing, or an honest thing, or a 
just thing, or a pure thing, or a lovely thing, or a thing of 
good report, done by you for Jesus’ sake, and for thought of 
him, —that he is not stirred with interest for you because of it, 
than he does not s/and to give you aid. 

And they stoned Stephen, calling upon the Lord, and saying, 
Lord Jesus, recetve my spirit (v. §9). He 
The material body is but the house in 
which the spirit, for a little, dwells. They may stone 
Stephen’s body, but they cannot stone the real Stephen ; 
they only release that. ‘That flies straight into the welcom- 
ing of the Lord,—and at once, mark you. 
stretch of unconsciousness between. 
stones ; then, with his Lord. 

And when he had said this, he fell asleep (v. 60). When 
the ancient Romans, before Christ came, buried a body, they 
said it was depositus,—laid away, done for. But when Chris- 
tianity began to tell its truths, the truths gave old words new 
meaning or evolved new words. Christians, as they laid the 
bodies of their loved away, began to call the places where 
they laid them ‘‘ cemeteries.”’ 
** sleeping-places.’’ 


Man is a spirit. 
is not mere matter. 


There is no dreary 
Here and now the cruel 


And that word means, literally, 
It is very wonderful to notice how Christ, 
‘to the Christian, has transfigured death. hrough all the 
catacombs, whither, amid the heat of persecution, the Chris- 
tians fled, and where they laid away the bodies of their loved 
Ones, you cannot find a single dreary, even hopeless, inscrip- 
tion. Inscriptions like these, rather, “In 
Christ,’’ ‘“‘In hope,’’ ‘‘ Victorina in peace and in Christ ;"’ 
** Here sleeps, in the sleep of peace, the sweet and innocent 
Severianus, whose spirit is received into the light of the 
Lord.”’ So in the cemetery, the sleeping-place, the body 
sleeps, awaiting the awakening into the spiritual body at phe 
resurrection. And the spirit has been received by the Lord 
Jesus, and is with him in Paradise. 


‘*In peace,’’ 


* Asleep in Jesus, blessed sleep, 
From which none ever wakes to weep.” 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D. D. 


ht is full of something. In this respect, all 

men are alike. But where they differ, is in the nature 
of the things which fill them. I know men who are “ full "’ of 
business, so that they have no moment of time for anything else. 
I know men who are ‘‘full’’ of ambition, so that it colors al! 
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their thoughts and deeds. I know men who are full of all 
manner of selfishness. Others are full of vice, so that it rules 
their thoughts and their actions. 

In our lesson, we find that Stephen was full of something. 
In verse 8, it says that he was ‘‘ full of grace arid of power.’’ 
And in verse 55 it says he was ‘full of the Holy Ghost.’2 
This ‘‘ fulness ’’ made him appear as he did, for his face was 
**as it had been the face of an angel.’’ Now this is what we 
should naturally expect. Men who are full of vice or of sel- 
fishness do not have angelic faces. If only we had eyesight 
sufficiently keen, I am sure that we could tell the true char- 
acter of every man by his face.” If this be true, I fear that 
masks would at once become very popular. What do you think ? 

But this man, ‘ full’’ of such divine things, had a wonder- 
ful vision. He saw the heavens opened, and he saw Jesus. 
We may not see just what Stephen saw, but the Master tells 
us that they who are ‘‘full’’ of purity, shall see God. There 
are visions that come to those who are full of good things, that 
never would come to them if other things were filling their 
hearts. The true ‘‘seers’’ both in the old times and in this 
year 1897, are only those whose hearts are full of the divine 
presence. The reason why men do not see better than they 
do, is that their hearts are ‘so full of base things, that their 
eyesight is dimmed by the dust of earthly desires. 

This man, ‘‘ full’’ of the Holy Ghost, uttered a prayer just 
like that of his Saviour: ‘‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.’’ This is the echo of the Master’s words, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do.’’ This is just 
the kind of a prayer that you might expect from just such a 
man. No other man can pray thus. So that we-see that 
what Stephen saw, and what he did, and what he prayed for, 
and even his very personal appearance, depended on that with 
which he was filled. This proves that for each of us the 
most important question in life is this, ‘* What am I filled with ?’’ 

The trouble with many believers in these days is, that they 
are not filled with one kind of thing. They have a little of 
the spirit, and a little worldliness. A little generosity, and 
a little (more) selfishness. They mix things that are not con- 
gruous. In this way they lose power. The result is that a 
church half filled with the spirit of the Master, and half with 
a selfish spirit, faces a world filled with its own evil spirit, and 
cannot gain many notable victories. What we most need is 
to be so full of the Holy Ghost that there is nothing else in our 
hearts. Then, and only then, will the deeds, and the prayers, 
and the visions, and the appearance, of Stephen, be repeated on 
this earth. God speed the coming of that day! 

New York City. Zs 
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. The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 


Acts 6: 1 to 8:14. 
I, THE GENEBAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over Acts 6:1 to 8:14 (to “‘death’’). Then re- 
read slowly, noting (1) the importance ascribed by the writer 
of the Book of Acts to the appointment, trial, and death of 
Stephen, as measured by the liberal amount of space allotted 
in contrast to the summary preceding accounts ; (2) the office 
to which he was chosen ; (3) his additional activity and natu- 
ral prominence ; (4) the fact that he was accused and brought 
to trial by foreign-born Jews like himself; (5) how, in his 
speech, he showed by a variety of illustrations how often God 
had manifested his presence outside of the Holy Land (7 : 
2-43), how the temple was only built after long delay (vs. 
44-47), and how it was not regarded as other than symbolic in 
Isaiah 66: 1, 2 (vs. 49, 50); (6) the «spirit which his oppo- 
nents exhibited (6 : 11; 7 : 51, 54, 57); (7) his method of 
death (v. 58), and the reason for its selection; (8) Saul’s 
share in the transaction. 

II. Topics AND QUESTIONS FoR Discusston. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.} 

Books of reference (see Editor’s note above). 

Rice, 96-116 ; Lumby, xi-xiii, 71-95 ; Lindsay, 82-95 ; Tay- 
lor, ** Paul,’ 7-26; Vaughan, 125-156; Ramsay, 372-377; 
Farrar, chapters 7, 8; Conybeare, chapter 2; Thatcher, 81- 
88 ; Stifler, 55-67; Sabatier, 39-46; Vedder, 41-52. 

1. The ‘Grecian Jews.’’ (1.) By what two other titles are 
they known? What was the difference between them and 
Why should they be the more zealous of the 
Lindsay, 30-32; Farrar, chapter 7. 


Hebrew Jews ? 
two ? 
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2. Tie Beginnings of Organization. (2.) Note the con- 
ditions which led to it, both in the community and among the 
apostles. (3.) How far has the Christian Church sanctioned 
and followed the action of the Jerusalem Church? Vedder,” . 
41-45. 

3. The Character of Stephen. (4.) Gather up the indica- 
tions of his mental endowment and of his spiritual power. 
Was the latter due to the fact that he was by inheritance a 
broad thinker, or to his grasp of the heart of the gospel ? 
Sabatier, 40. 

4. The Work of Stephen. (§.) Was there any difference 
between the work which Stephen did and that which the 
apostles were doing? (6.) Was his theme as a preacher dif- 
ferent from theirs? If so, why was it? 

5. Stephen’s Address. (7.) Was it the ‘‘ speech of a sim- 
ple, perhaps unlettered, man’’ (Vaughan), or a most “ apt 
and eloquent defense ’’ (Sabatier), and a ‘‘ grand protest for 
the freedom and spirituality of Christianity ’’ ? (Lindsay.) Did 
his arguments meet the charges against him? (8.) Show how 
he proved that the Holy Land and the Temple, while divinely 
authorized and secured, were never essentiai to the self-revela- 
tion of God, or to the accomplishment of his purpose. ~ 

6. Stephen's Significance. (9.) In what way did his words 
and death affect the infant church? Sabatier, 46. 

7. The Young Man Saul. (10.)/ How old may we suppose 
him to have been? What was his part on this eventful day ? 
(11.) Justify Farrar’s remark, ‘Stephen as well as Gamaliel 
was a teacher of St. Paul.’’ 

Ill. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. 

Consider chapters 6 and 7 as the careful record of a turning- 
point in the history of Christianity, the “first step toward a 
universal church’’ (Ramsay). What was it in Stephen’s 
preaching that made the breach between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity inevitable ? é 

How convincingly the speech of Stephen shows the broad 
culture and the grasp of the significance of Hebrew history 
which a well-educated Jew often possessed at that day ! 

Note the causes of rapid growth in this*church,—harmony, 
organization, and hence distribution of responsibility, aggres- 
siveness. Are these all ? 

Is there not such a thing as convincing visible testimony in 
this world to the reality of ‘‘ things unseen ’’? (6 : 15.) 

Whether the truth will quicken or sting (7 : 54) depends 
largely on the one who is listening. 4 

Those whose thoughts are much on holy things—to them 
the unseen is the visible’and real (7 : 55). 

Compare 8 : 1a with 2 Timothy 1 : 3 and similar passages. 
Paul implies that he acted conscientiously. What kind of a 
conscience is reliable as a guide to duty ? 


New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


SK for the meaning of ‘‘ martyr ;’’ if not correctly given, 
make it plain. In the early history of the Chureh, how 
were the poor provided for? What did benevolent Barnabas 
do with his land? What did he do with the money? Did 
other Christians do as he did? To whom did they bring 
money to be used for the poor and sick? The Church had 
grown from hundreds to thousands, and among such numbers 
were many sick and feeble who needed to be visited and 
helped. Some families were jews who had always lived in 
Jerusalem ; some had come from other places, and had be- 
come Christians. Some of the people complained that their 
widows did not receive a fair share of help and care. It took 
a great deal of the apostles’ time to try to visit and provide 
for all. See how wisely the apostles arranged it; they did 
not resent any fault-finding, but planned a way for the work 
to be done and all be satisfied. 

Seven Deacons.—Have you noticed, in your church or 
Sunday-school, when there is some special work to be done, 
persons are chosen to do it,—one set to visit the poor, others 
to see the sick, others to welcome strangers,—and these are 
called ‘‘ committees.’’ Were you ever on a.committee? A 
bright, restless boy in a class became so fidgety as to annoy 
his teacher and set a bad example. He was appointed a 
committee on order; he became a changed boy. It is as 
good for the committee men and women to have the work to 
do as for the people whom they serve. Peter and the rest 
were wise enough to select men whose special work should 
be to attend to the money affairs of the church, and let the 
apostles have their whole time for prayer, preaching, and 
teaching. The apostles called all the people together, and 
said to them, ‘‘ It is not fit that we should forsake the word of 
God, and serve tables.’’ They meant the tables where money 
was placed and then distributed. ‘‘ Look out seven trust- 
worthy men,’’ they said, ‘‘ and we will appoint them to this 
business.’’ All were pleased, and they chose seven men to be 
**deacons.’’ They were brought before the apostles, who 
prayed, and set them apart for their work. 

Stephen.—The first of the chosen seven was Stephen, 
“‘a man full of faith and of the Holy Spirit.’ His life was 
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short but glorious, and he is ever’ remembered as the Christ- 
like man, the first of “the noble army of martyrs ’’ for the 
sake of Christ. He was full of the Holy Spirit, and did won- 
ders and miracles among the people. He was an eloquent 
preacher, the word of God was spreading and the number of 
disciples in Jerusalem increasing, and even ‘‘a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith.’’ But some who 
met in the synagogue disputed with Stephen, yet they could 
not deny his wise words. Then they tried to prove that what 
he said was sinful, denying Moses and against God. They 
stirred up the people, the elders, and scribes, to prove that he 
had spoken wickedly of the temple, the holy place. 

Before the Sanhedrin.—Stephen was seized and brought 
before the council, and there they summoned false witnesses, 
who tried to prove that he constantly spoke against God, and 
said that Jesus would destroy the temple and change all things 
that Moses had taught. He was so filled with the Holy Spirit 

" that his enemies saw his face shine as it hatl been the face of 
an‘angel. What other apostles had been before the same 
council? Against whom, before that same court, had false 
witnesses appeared? The high-priest asked the prisoner, 
Stephen, ‘‘ Are these things so?’”’ 

Stephen’s Answer—Stephen did not speak of himself, but of 
the Jews’ past history. He said: ‘‘ Brethren and fathers, 
hearken.’’ Then he went back to the time of Abraham, 
chosen to come to the land God intended for his people, and 
he told all the history of the Jewish church, of Moses and the 
prophets, then of Jesus, and fearlessly said that their fathers 
had persecuted and killed the prophets, and now they had 
been betrayers and murderers of Christ. How they raged, 
an angry mob full of wrath and hate ! 

What Stephen Saw.—He did not see the raging faces before 
him, but, locking up, he saw heaven’s glory, and said, 
“Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man 
standing at the right hand of God.’’ The mob stopped their 
ears while they screamed, ran to him, pushed him before 
them beyond the city gate. The fiercest of them threw off 
their outer robes, that with more fury they could hurl stones 
against him, while he prayed, ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit.”’ He rose on his knees as he said with a loud voice, 
“Lay not this sin to their charge.’’ Then che fell asleep in 
death. How did Jesus pray as he was nailed to the cross? 
What did he say about his spirit? Was Stephen faithful unto 
death? What crown is promised to such as are faithful ? 
Stephen was Christ-like in how many ways in living and dying ? 
Do you see the likeness ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE parents of several of our children provide themselves 
with a list of lessons for the year; and not only that, 
but they investigate, from Sunday to Sunday, the methods by 
which their children are taught. Speaking from personal 
experience, those parents who are mos concerned in the 
religious education of their children have a decided choice 
among our lesson topics, always objecting to any which set 
forth scenes of violence and bloodshed, either keeping their 
youngest children at home on the occasion of such lessons, or 
consulting with the teacher, requesting her either to evade 
altogether, or to drill on selected memory verses contained in 
these lessons, thus throwing into the background the scene of 
death and suffering which they wish kept, for the present, 
from the knowledge of theif ;dungest children. ‘ 

As we wish to secure the co-operation of parents in helping 
the children to prepare lessons, and afterward in helping them 
to carry out our application of these lessons in the home life 
during the week, we shall do wisely to consider their sugges- 
tions (all the more if these are in the line of advanced educa- 
tional movements), even if their suggestions seem to us 
exacting, and their criticisms severe. 

There are many parents who will object to the setting forth, 
to-day, of this scene of Stephen’s martyrdom as the all-impor- 
tant feature of the lesson, and not without reason if their 
children are delicate and of a nervous temperament. Let us 
try to arrange for this in our preparation. Can we not plan 
to make the most of Stephen’s work and words, using these 
in our application, and merely making mention of his death 

~for the cause, without entering into detail ? 

Here is our starting-point: Those who belonged to the 
church of Christ, as we remember, sold all their houses and 
lands on purpose to have all their possessions shared and used 

- in the work for Christ. 

The next step, we assure ourselves that the children undcr- 
stand what this work was, and is. 

Tae apostles had not time to see that ail their “‘ church 
workers "’ received their share of needed food and clothing, 
for they were kept busy im the work of —— 

We explain how deacons were chosen to see that each had 
his daily needs supplied. Here we introduce Stephen, show- 
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The point for discussion, and somewhat difficult to handle, on 
account of its abstractions, is the nature of these spiritual 
gifts which Stephen had in charge for his people. Next we 
teach of the reception of these spiritual gifts, and on this point 
comes the force of our lesson. 

We teach first of those who were obedient to Stephen’s 
teaching (‘‘ unto the faith’’). Next, those who disputed with 
him about these spiritual gifts, charging him with speaking 
lightly of God and of sacred things. Stephen was able to 
show them that he spoke reverently and truly (God gave him 
the words to use), in such a way that those who were making 
trouble could not answer him. They could make worse 
trouble in another way, however. Because they ‘‘ were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit by which he spake,’’ 
they hired (instigated) men to tell wrong stories about him, to 
set the rulers against him, These came upon Stephen and 
caught him, and watched him closely, while false witnesses 
told wrong stories to the rulers about him. 

** They saw his face as it had been the face of an angel ;’’ 
but Stephen, full of holy thoughts, ‘‘ looked up stedfastly 
into heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God.’’ There was no sign of fear or trouble 
in his face, because 

After speaking of his danger, we teach that Stephen's love 
for Christ was so much stronger than his fear of death that he 
was willing to die, if need be, to teach that Christ is the 
Saviour. 

To give the substance of Stephen’s long address will be impos- 
sible, unless the children who were with us last year, and know 
something of this part of Old Testament history, can under- 
stand names and incidents ; otherwise we cannot use it except 
in a general way, showing that Stephen told his accusers how 
their fathers had treated prophets who came on purpose to 
help them to live nearer the kingdom of God, and that even to 
this day they still refused te learn anything from the wisest 
and most holy péople the Lord had sent them, giving as an 
instance a brief review of their treatment of the Lord Christ. 
We teach finally that Stephen’s address made them more 
furious, and that he had to die for what he had told them. 

Those who had killed him hoped to frighten all the friends 
of Jesus, so that no one should ever teach or hear of the 
Christ again. 





When the friends of Stephen saw that a real 
love for Christ can be so strong that one who is sure of him 
as Lord will die, but will not give him up, they felt that there 
was much to be done to spread this glorious name in all the 
world; yet they felt that they must risk their lives willingly, 
as Stephen did, perhaps more than once. 

This was enough to make cowards give up all thought of 
Jesus, but now about truly brave men and women, how 
would it make them feel and work ? 


Northampton, Mass. 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


66 HE SyNAGOGUE, WHICH Is CALLED... OF THE LIBER- 

TINES, AND CYRENIANS.’’—The dispersion of the 
Jewish race had already changed, in many respects, the char- 
acter of Hebrew worship. With the return from Babylon 
commenced the erection of synagogues in every town, and 
even village, which contained ten heads of families. Though 
the temple still remained the only place for sacrifice and cen- 
tral worship, yet, even in Jerusalem itself, synagogues rapidly 
multiplied to the extent of several hundreds, exaggerated by 
rabbinical tradition to four hundred and sixty. These syna- 
gogues were not only places for worship, but for theological 
instruction, and were practically the headquarters of the Jews 
of different nationalities, and even of different trades and 
Already it would seem that those Israelites settled in 
foreign lands had lost the colloquial use of their fathers’ 
tongue. We may gather from many incidental allusions that 
the Alexandrian Jews, for instance, used, not the Hebrew, 
but the Greek, Septuagint translation in their synagogues, or 
that, at least, after the Parashah, or lesson for the day, had 
been read, a Greek translation followed. We know that, not 
only the Greek Scriptures, but the ordinary daily prayers, 
might be said in Greek, even in Palestine ; and there can be 
but little doubt that the Aramaic, then the vernacular of 
Galilee, was used in the synagogues of Galilee in our Lord’s 
time. The sermons, a very important part of synagogue wor- 
ship, were to be tganslated by an emora, or speaker, in the 
vulgar tongue of the people, whatever that might be. Hence 
were needed different synagogues for the visitors from different 
lands. It is interesting to note that a similar variety of syna- 
gogues is to be found in Jerusalem at the present day, where 
Spanish, German, Polish, Russian, and native Jews all have 
their synagogues, though these are partly through the division 
into sects, as the Sephardim, Askenazim, and Karaites. 

** LIBERTINES.’’— By this term are designated the vast num- 
ber of Jews who had been transported, as slaves, to Italy, by 
Pompey, after his Syrian campaigns, but who were afterwards 
emancipated, and settled, for the most part, at Rome. ‘So 
numerous were they, that no less than four thousand of them 


guilds. 
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were banished at one time, by Tiberius, on a frivolous pre- 
text, to the island of Sardinia. These “ libertini,’’ as we 
know from references in Tacitus and Horace, had a portion 
of trans-pontine Rome allotted to them as their residence, the 
precursor of the gheffo, or Jewish quarter, of the middle ages, 
in which Jews alone were allowed to reside, and which still 
exists in Rome, and did, not very fong ago, in Frankfort. 

** CYRENIANS,’’—This important Greek colony of northern 
Africa, as was remarked in the lesson on Acts 2, was largely 
settled by Jews of the dispersion, the probable ancestors of 
the Hebrew colonies in every town and oasis of northern 
Africa. 2 

** ALEXANDRIANS.’’—So numerous were the Jews in Alex- 
andria, induced to settle there by King Ptolemy Lagos, and 
also tempted by the trade of the metropolis of the Eastern 
world, that two out of the five wards into which the vast city 
was divided were Jewish, and governed by a Jewish mayor. 
We anay well understand how, in each of these synagogues, 
instruction was given in the vernacular of the visitors from 
each nation. 

**CAST HIM OUT OF THE CITY, AND STONED nuim.’’—The 
execution, though rather the deed of rioters than the sentence 
of-a legal court, was outside the city walls, as required by all 
law. The exact spot is disputed. The gate on the eastern 
side of Jerusalem, leading to the Garden of Gethsemane, is 
now called St. Stephen’s Gate, and a space outside it is pointed 
out as the scene of the martyrdom. But this tradjtion is only 
modern. Down to the fifteenth century, St. Stephen’s Gate 
was said to be either the Damascus Gate or Herod’s Gate, now 
closed, which I believe to be the true position, and very near 
the site of Calvary. 


The College, Durham, Eugland. 
os 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* THEY SUBORNED MeEN.’’—The twe methods commonly 
employed in the Orient to secure witnesses in a case are 
bribery and intimidation, the latter being frequently accompa- 
nied with torture. In a recent instance known to me, a plot 
was laid to entrap and ruin a wealthy Christian family, certain 
hungry, high-placed officials being ready to devour their prop- 
erty. Their real offense consisted in their being Christians 
and possessing riches, but a charge had to be got up against 
them which might serve as the ostensible reason for their 
destruction. A youth who knew the family well was arrested, 
In prison he was carefully instructed what he must say about 
them, and promised that, if he did so, all would be well with 
him. He refused, torture was applied, and, in the hope of an 
opportunity coming to speak the truth, he said then what was 
required. He was taken before the pasha, where he attempted 
to complain of his treatment. ‘* Take the dog out !’' exclaimed 


the pasha. He was taken out and tortured afresh. Again, in 
the same hope, he yielded, and, returning before the pasha, 


eve 


repeated what he had been taught, ‘* Bravo!’’ was the great 
man’s response, and thenceforth he was treated with over- 
whelming kindness. The case was tried in presence of several 

The prisoner then dared everything, 


and gave a true narrative of his experiences. 


consular dragomans. 
The case broke 
down; he was removed in custody, and so far his fate isa 
mystery. 


This is not an isolated case ; it is typical. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
‘OR review the superintendent's questions on the 
lesson may be used. 


1. THe Deacons (6: 1-7).—What trouble arose in the 
early church ? 


previous 


How was it wisely settled? What have come 


to be the duties of a deacon in a modern church? Who was 
probably the most prominent of these deacons ? 
2. THE Opposition (vs. 8-10).—Why are “ grace ”’ 


Rev. Ver.) and “* power ’’ 


iv. 8, 
needed to complete each other? 
What kinds of miracles did Stephen doubtless work? What 
kinds of wonders are to be expected from modern Christians ? 
Who were the Libertine Jews ? 
mentioned ? 


Where were the other places 
Why must good people expect opposition? How 
can they arm themselves against it? In what ways were they 
unable to resist Stephen’s speeches ? 
did they resist ? 

3- Fatse WItTNess (vs. 11-14).—What was the penalty 
of blasphemy ? (Lev. 24: 16; Deut. 13:6, 10.) What was 
the council? In what ways only did Christianity seek to 
change the customs delivered by Moses? (Matt. 5 : 21-48, £7, 


18.) What was the real motive of these slanders ? 


In what ways, however, 


How 
should such false charges affect a Christian ? 

4- True WItTNxeEss (vs. 15-53).—What caused Stephen's 
angelic appearance? What course did Stephen take in his 
defense? How was it 2 wise one ? 
5. THe Vision 


How did ke conclude ? 
(vs. 54-56).—What connection between 
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Stephen’s upward look and his vision? How must thee sight 
have helped him? What like visions should we gain? 

6. THE STONING (vs. 57-60).—What confession did they 
make by stopping their ears? Why was Stephen stoned out- 
side the city? (Lev. 24: 14.) What did the witnesses have 
to do with the stoning? @eut. 17:6, 7.) What part of their 
clothes would they throw off? What effect may this scene 
have had upon Paul? What inspired Stephen to make his 
closing prayers? (Luke 23: 34, 46.) How is it fitting to 
say of so violent a death, ‘‘ He fell asleep ’’? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What work was Stephen doing among the people ? 
2. What steps did his enemies take against him? 3. What 
reply did he make to the charges? 4, What vision was 
granted him? 5. Where was he stoned? 6, Who stood by? 
7. What were Stephen’s last words? 

Boston, Mass. 

Or 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What works had Stephen done among the people? 2. 
What means were used to accuse Stephen? 3. Of what did 
Stephen accuse the council? 4. What special help did God 
give Stephen as he was before the council? 5. What were 
Stephen’s last words ? 


Me’ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AK 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


WITNESSING 
BY 


OOKS. FEDS. 
IFE. EATH. 








HE NEMIES. 
FORGAVE VIL-SPEAKERS, 
HIS XECUTIONERS. 





“AS WE ALSO FORGIVE" (?) 











Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘ There's sunshine in my soul to-day."' 
‘* Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go.™ 
‘In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages." 

“He is able to deliver." 

‘When peace, like a river." 

“Stand up for Jesus, boldly stand." 


ASA 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


VERY society comes to have its official representatives, 
who symbolize its unity and utter its collective ‘‘ Yes ’’ 
or **No,’’ It marks the naturalness of the development of 
the early Church that she is left so free in this matter that the 
need is not even anticipated, but is met after it has arisen. 
The apostles, with their world-wide commission, cannot take 
charge of the affairs of the church in Jerusalem, and, when 
duties of lesser weight than their testimony to the risen Lord 
become pressing, men are called to discharge them. The 
name given to the seven by tradition, and implied in the term 
** ministration ’’ (Greek, dfiasonia) of Acts 6: 1, and the term 
** serve ’’ (diakoncin) of Acts 6 : 2, points back to the admo- 
nition of Jesus in Matthew 20 : 27, and was to serve as a 
perpetual reminder of the humility in which the kingdom of 
God must be served. 

While it was a work of serving tables which was the occa- 
sion of choosing and ordaining deacons, the cause lay deeper 
in the local Church’s need of responsible officials to take 
charge of all her interests, higher and lower. This is inti- 
mated both in the qualifications the apostles specify (Acts 6 : 3) 
and in the activity of both Stephen and Philip after their ordi- 
nation. Their labors had no bound but that implied in ser- 
vice or ministry. Wherever that was needed, the deacon was 
in place. 
Ged, serving in whatever way their master seemed to require 
of them. 

Naturally, indeed, there would arise a division of labor 
among them, as some were found better fitted for one kind of 
service than another. This adaptatiou of the individual to 
the work he can‘do best is especially characteristic of the 


They were the willing ‘‘ servants’’ in the house of 
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apostolic church (1 Cor, 12 : 4-11), and marks it as taking a 
very high place in sociological development; for the more 
distinct and ample the differentiation of functions in the seve- 
ral parts of an organism, the higher its rank in the scale. 
Archbishop Whately suggests that the higher duties of the 
deaconate fell naturally to its older members, and thus the 
New Testament elder, or presbyter, came into recognition, in 
contrast to mere deacons, or to the ‘‘ younger’’ (Acts 5: 6; 
1 Tim. 5:1; Titus2:6; 1 Pet. 5:5). It certainly is nota- 
ble that in the New Testament deacons and elders never are 
mentioned together. 
tends that ‘‘ presbyter 


Leimbach, a German theologian, con- 
’’ is never a term of office in either the 
New Testament or in the writings of the earliest Fathers. He 
holds that it either indicates age simply, or designates the 
members of the living generation which stands nearest in point 
of time to the gospel story. The statement as to ordaining 
elders in every church (Acts 15 : 4; Titus I :.5) presents a 
grave obstacle to this view. 


Ph tladelphia. 
KAS 


Lesson Summary 


TEPHEN, when chosen a deacon, was “ full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit’’ (Acts 6:5). 


Now he has become 
** full of grace and power,’’ which appears in ‘‘ great wonders 
and signs among the people.’’ Perhaps he can be silenced by 
That is tried. They are not 
They next resort to conspiracy, 


the wordy disputants of his day. 
able ‘*to withstand ’’ him. 
Mean- 
while the people and the rulers are ‘‘ stirred up’’ to act their 


suborning men who charge Stephen with blasphemy. 
part. Stephen is arrested, arraigned, and, in form, tried ; but, 
as the plot thickens, a heavenly glow overspreads his face, 
to the amazement of all. Answering the high-priest, he speaks 
fully and with power (Acts 7 : 1-53), charging upon them the 
murder of the Christ. At this they gnash their teeth, while 
he declares the heavenly vision which opens before him. 
Then comes the final scene. He is seized, cast out of the 
city, and stoned, Saul appearing as a chief among the assailants. 
Calling on the Lord Jesus, and praying for his murderers, 
Stephen falls asleep. 
—— 
Added Points 


To become “full of grace and power’’ is an end worthy 
the efforts of every Christian. To be ‘full of faith and of 
the Holy Spirit ’’ is its initial step. 

One than, with God on his side, is more than a match forall 
his enemies. 

At every point the plots against Stephen were perfected ; 
and they succeeded, as men judge success. 
judged, they ignominously failed. 

That angelic face of Stephen’s was a tint of the dawning day. 
Heaven's characteristics shall mark the subjects of that realm. 

What matter the pangs of stoning, if the presence of Jesus 
be enjoyed? He who then is battered out of life, simply falls 
asleep. 


But, rightly 





English Discourses * 


T WILL be proper to begin this notice by referring to 
a volume on Sermon Preparation, in which leading 
Anglican divines give their own experience and make 
suggestions. The editor, the Rev. A: R. Buckland, sets 
forth the lack of provision in the Church of England for 
homiletic instruction of those entering the ministry,—a 
fact referred to by many of the contributors. The rich 


universities do little or nothing in this department. The 





* On Sermon Preparation: Recollections and “Suggestions. 
Bishop of Ripon [and eleven other clergymen]. ii 
York: The Macmillan Co. §:. 

Wholesome Words: Sermons on Some Important Points of Christian 
Doctrine. Bythe Rev. A. A. Heurtley, D.D., late Margaret Professor 
of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited, with a Prefa- 
tory Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. W. Ince, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. lxiv,212. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.75. 

Sermon Sketches (second series) 
M.A., Canon of York and Rural Dean. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. §1.75. 

Silence, with Other Sermons 7 Edward Clarence Paget, M.A., 
Oxon., Rector of Trinity Church, Muscatine, and Dean of Southern 
lowa. 8vo, pp. xiv, 216. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. §1.50. 

The School of Christ : Plain Sermons to Children on the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments. By the Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Giles-in-the-Wood, N. Devon. 8vo, pp. x, 137. New York 
James Pott& Co. §:. 

God's Garden : Sdnday Talks with Boys. By the Rev. W. J. Fox- 
ell, M.A., B. Mus., Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. jith an 
Introduction by the Kev. F, W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Crown Svo, pp. xiv,177. New York: The Macmillan Co. §1.2s. 

The Law of Sinai : Being Devotional Addresses on the Ten Command- 
ments. By B. W. Randolph, M.A., Principal of Ely Theological Col- 
lege, etc. Crown 8vo, pp. x, 194. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
St .25. 

The Beatitudes, and Other Sermons. By Alexander McLaren, B.A., 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii, 313. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


By the 
12mMo, pp. viii, 230. New 


By the “Rev. W. H. Hutchings, 
8vo, pp. xviii, 324. New York: 
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essays are mainly on the ‘general topic, but two or three 
deal with the preparation of special discourses. All are 
interesting, and the advice given is not only judicious, 
but emphasizes some leading points, while a variety of 
method in minor matters is indicated. Bishop Carpenter, 
Deans Lefroy and Farrar, Canon Tristram and Preben- 
dary Webb-Peploe, Dr. Moule, and Mr: Aitken, are the 
contributors most widely known. They all lay stress upon 
the importance of preaching, all recommend delivery 
without memorizing, and, if possible, without notes. 
Most of them refer to the necessity of biblical study in- 
dependently of immediate preparation for the pulpit. 
Several times the advantage of connected discourses, fol- 
lowing the Church lessons or the Christian Year, is com- 
mended, as also that of continuous expository preaching. 
The personal experiences are naively told, and, whilé 
the conditions in the Church of England modify the 
application of the advice to those in other denomina- 
tions, few preachers could read the volume without 
profit. 

In the volume just noticed the name of Heurtley oc- 
curs incidentally as that of a great English preacher, 
though it is unfamiliar to the younger generation. He 
was Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford from 1853 
to 1893, dying at the age of ninety years. A theologian 
of the old High Church type, he preached many uni- 
versity sermons of the highest character for learning and 
thoroughness. Some of these he himself selected for 
republication, and they now appear—Wholesome Words 
—with a preface by his own hand, and a memoir by a 
friend, Dr. Ince. The discourses are valuable as a 
presentation of the theological views dominant in the 
Church of England for centuries, but somewhat different 
from those held by each of the divergent schools of theo- 
logical thought now represented in that communion. 
The last sermon in the volume, on ‘‘ The Bible and 
Modern Criticism,’’ was delivered at the Cathedral in 
Oxford when Professor Heurtley was in the eighty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Canon Hutchings publishes a second series of Sermon 
Sketches, with two distinctive peculiarities. The texts 


or topics are mainly taken seriatim from the Sunday — 


evening lessons throughout the Church Year, and the 


matter is given in outline, being ‘‘ intended to supply - 


young, or busy and over-worked, preachers with a sub- 
stratum upon which each one for himself can raise a 
superstructure more easily or quickly than he might 
have done without such assistance.'’ Other purposes 
are indicated, but this seems to be the chief design. It 
is doubtful how far ‘‘ such assistance'’ is really helpful; 
but the volume furnishes good examples of correct 
method, and may serve to guide young preachers in the 
choice of subjects fora series of sermons. Such sketches 
are better models to work /rom than to work ufon. 

Mr. Paget, though rector of a church in Muscatine, 
Iowa, must be classed with English divines, since the 
sermons he has published—Silence, with Other Sermons 
—were in many cases preached in England, the country 
of his birth and education. He represents very fairly 
the High Anglican views of the present day. The 
tfVenty-seven sermons bear, in their order of arrange- 
ment, some relation to the Christian Year. It is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Paget feels called upon to class Zwingli, 
Calvin, and Knox, with Simon Magus, as ‘‘ false teach- 
ers, false guides, who have left Christ's teaching, and led 
multitudes into error’’ (p. 18); but this estimate is a 
legitimate result of the sacerdotal conception of the 
Church which underlies Mr. Paget's theological think- 
ing. Nor does he accord to preaching the high place 
assigned it by the ecclesiastical dignitaries whose opinions 
are gathered in the volume on Sermon Preparation. Yet 
the discourses are earnest, practical, and doubtless have 
proved effective in promoting spiritual life. 

The School of Christ is the title of a small volume 
containing twenty brief sermons to children, —ten on the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the same number on the Ten Com- 
mandments, though short texts are used with the latter 
series. The style is simple, the thoughts are pertinent, 
the illustrations are apt, and the discourses are good 
examples of what sermons to children should be! 

Canon Foxell also has published a volume of addresses 
to children, but specially to boys, called God's Garden. 
They are even more direct than those of Mr. Wilmot- 
Buxton, and deserve the commendation bestowed upon 
them in the Introduction by Dean Farrar. They do not, 
however, form a continuous series on related topics, and 
many of them were written for the Sunday Magazine, 
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write such ‘‘talks to boys.” A volume | 


like this marks an advance, not only on 
the medieval period of Thomas a Becket 
and Stephen Langton, but on the days | 
of George the Third. The movement it | 
indicates is that of which the modern | 
Sunday-school is the best representative. | 

Canon Randolph of Ely, principal of | 
the Ely Theological College, delivered a 
series of addresses on the Ten Command- 
ments to those preparing for ordination at | 
that institution. They appear in The Law | 
of Sinai, and are devotional in character, | 
eminently judicious in tone, and, while 


} 


not professing to present any new views, | 
they offer familiar thoughts in an interest- | 


ing and impressive manner. 

The name of Dr. Alexander McLaren 
is so well known to readers of The Sunday 
School Times, and his writings are so fully 
appreciated by them, that another volume 
of his sermons—The Beatitudes, and Other 
Sermons—will be welcomed by many o 
them. In many respects his discourses 
more than any of those noticed approach 
the ideal in the book on Sermon Prepara- 
tion. Indeed, one of the essayists refers 
to him and his methods by name. ‘The 
seven sermons on the Beatitudes furnish 
a good example of related discourses, and 
the twenty-three others are gqually good 
specimens of single discourses. Based on 
accurate study of the Scriptures, suffi- 
ciently explanatory, always earnest in 


tone, evangelical in doctrine, practical in | 


purpose, these sermons are worthy of the 
author, and maintain the high reputation 
he already holds as’ one of the foremost 
preachers in England. - A striking sermon 
is that on the text, ‘‘God doth devise 
means, that his’ banished be not expelled 
from him'’ (2 Sam. 14:14). Most inter- 
esting is the method by which the preacher, 
in the series on the Beatitudes, shows how 


all the various traits of the Christian life | 


and the consequent blessings find their 
root in poverty of spirit, which is rightly 


defined as a lowly and just estimate of | 


one’s self, based upon a clear recognition 
of individual need and sin. 
certainly fulfils the apostolic injunction, 
** Preath the word."’ 


C2 - 


The Arch of Titus and the Spoils of the Temple. 
By the late William Knight, M.A., Rector 
of St. Michael's, Bristol. With an Intro- 
duction by the Bishop, [Westcott] of Dur- 
ham. With authenticti ldstrations [By- 
Paths of Bible Knowledge, XXII.] (12mo, 
pp. 128. London: Religious Tract Society ; 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 

This is a reprint of a little book which 
must have cost its author a good deal of 
well-spent labor. It gives more than the 
title-page promises, for a third of the book 
is occupied with a full and careful account 
of the overthrow of the Hebrew nation, 
based, of course, on Josephus. This 
meets a real need of readers of the New 

Testament, who have not time or patience 

to toil through Josephus’s badly told and 

ill-digested narrative. The account of 
the Arch as it still stands in Rome, with 
pictures of the table of shew-bread and 
the seven-branched candlestick, is careful 
and exhaustive. The author gives both 
narrative and description an apologetic 


trend. 
eo 


Chapters from a Life. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (i2mo, illustrated, pp. v, 278. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50.) 


Autobiography is half a waste of time 
and half an admirable use of time. At 


_ its worst, it is gossip ; at its best, it is a 





| steadily taking the opposite view. 


Dr. McLaren | 


mean contribution to the literary and 
social record of that highly intellectual- 
ized region, the eastern end of Massachu- 
setts. These chapters, as gathered to- 
gether, are even more enjoyable than they 
have been during their serial appearance 
in McClure’s Magazine, for now they 
can be followed consectively. 


CAS 
Literary Notes and News 


The tendency of some 
admiring but uncritical 
writers on Japan has 


Christianity's 
Progress in Japan 





been to glorify Booddhism, with its nega- 
tions and dogma of impersonality, In 
contrast, the best native thinkers are 
In the 
| International Journal of Ethics for Janu- 
‘ary, Tokiwo Yokoi, in a strong and 
spirited article on ‘‘ The Ethical and Po- 
litical Problems of New Japan,’’ shows 





| the heart or lead the intellect of the na- 
tion. He demonstrates also the utter 
| collapse of Confucianism as a system of 
‘ethics. He lays special stress on that root 
idea of the gospel of Jesus, personality, 
| which Booddhism ignores, 4s vital to the 
development of New Japan. He pictures 
| vividly the present battle-ground in Japan : 
| «« The conflict is not between one native 
| system and another foreign system, but 
| between two distinct world-views, which 
|are fighting for mastery, so to 
within the mind of the nation. 


For the 
Christian churches of Japan are now no 


} 
! 


| ideas they represent have powerful support- 
/ers in the new literature of the country. 
| Thus the conflict rages between Boodhistic 
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“It is pleasant to think that a dignitary of contribution to the life-history of human- , Just Published! Fighteen New Copyright Editions of the 
Canterbury Cathedral, that venerable edi- ity. There is gossip in Miss Phelps's en- 
fice representing so much in the religious tertaining pages, but there is also no 
history of England, finds it a pleasure to 
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** Oxford '’ Helps to the Study of the Bibic. 
Comprising all the additional matter that is contained 
in the mew edition of the genuine “Oxford” Teach- 
ers’ Bible. Including 124 full-page tes. Bound 
in one volume. — At prices from 60 cents to $1.50. 

** Particularly good, and up to date.”” Lea 

Evangelist, N.Y. 

Bi he: ions. One hundred and twenty-four 
fu page tes, with descriptive letter-press illus- 
trating Biblical versions and antiquities, being an 

dix to the “‘ Oxford "’ Bible for teachers. png 
primer, 8vo, cloth; red edges, $1.00. 

“Too high an estimate cannot be placed on the value 
of such materials as these for Bible study... . Practi- 
cally of the nature of first-hand evidence.’’— 7he Sun- 
day School Times, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 4, 1896. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


f | the failure of modern Booddhism to hold | Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
Henry Frowpe, gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Her- 


| man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
| D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel, 


William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor J. P. 


| Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 


| 


LL.D., D.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. 
Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 


12mo, 
pp. 275. Price, $1.50. 

Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 413 pages. (9% X7 inches.) In box. Price, 
$3.00. 

Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 
Trumbull. 450 pages. (6% 8% inches.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 

Kadesh-Barnea. By H. Clay Trumbull. 478 pages. 


HAVE a special proposition to make | (7X9% inches.) Two maps and four full-page illustra- 
to every Sabbath-school teacher who | 


cares to hear it, and who will send | 
me his or her address on a post-card. 
Business Manager, Dept. A, SABBATH 


READING, New York. 


| A NARROW AX IN BIBLICAL CRITICISM 


speak, | 


longer a sort of foreign settlement in the | 


|midst of an unsympathetic community. | joo 
a Y: | JUST PUBLISHED. 


| They have become naturalized, and the | 


| 


pantheism on the one hand and Christian | 


theism on the other."’ 
son of that pre-church Christian in Japan 
who was assassinated in 1869 for proposing 
the toleration of the religion of Europe, 
and this article in the Journal of Ethics is, 
like that in The Far East of October 20, 
a powerful plea for the victory in Japan 
of the distinctively Christian principles of 
culture and life. 
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McAllister magic lantern or 
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Children love 
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story. Why not take advantage 
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Show them pictures 
by the aid of one of 
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Convention Calendar for 


1897 


Virginia, at Lynchburg . 
International Lesson Committee, 
Philadelphia . 
Georgia, at Se ie 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa . 
Minnesota, at Rochester 
Kansas, at Newton 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City 
Texas, at Weatherford 
North Dakota, at Fargo 
Montana, at Butte 
lowa, at Storm Lake . June 15-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . «June 22-24 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Missouri, at St. Louis . 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 
Michigan, at 


February 2-4 
at 
. March 17 
. April 6-8 
. April 8-11 
April 20-22 
. May 11-13 
. May 11-13 
May 
May 26-28 
June 


July 5-10 

August 24-26 

October 12-14 

November 16-18 
British North America 

Quebec, at Granby, . 

Ontario, at Hamilton 


February 9-11 
. October —— 


Cra 
Sunday-School Field Work 


in the South 
By the Rev. L. B. Maxwell 


{Editor’s Note.—Mr. Maxwell was born at 
Darien, Georgia, in 1861. He was educated 
partly in the schools by the Freedmen's Bureau 


in that state, partly at the Beech Institute in 


Savannah, and at the Atlanta University. After 
graduating from Atlanta in 1885, he went to Hart- 
ford (Connecticut) Theological Seminary, and 
He then accepted a call 
to the First Congregational Church at Savannah, 
and was there three years. He secured leave 


| of absence to complete his course at the Hart- 


ford Seminary, and graduated in 1891. Return- 
ing to the same church, he remained as its pas- 
tor until December, 1895, when he entered upon 
the work of the In- 
ternational Sunday- 
school Convention as 
superintendent of the 
field work among the 
colored people. Mr. 
Maxwell was one of a 
large number of can- 
didates for this posi- 
» tion under considera- 
tion by the special 
* committee of the In- 
ternational Sunday- 
school Executive 
Committee. After a 
very thorough and 
satisfactory exami- 
nation, without a sin- 
gle dissenting voice he was chosen for the work. 
He commenced his work under the auspices of 
the International Committee at the Fifth Street 
Baptist Church of Louisville, Kentucky, January 
10, 1896, from which time he has been eminently 
successful in reaching and organizing a large 
number of Christian men and women in the in- 
terest of advanced Sunday-school methods, 
effecting county organizations in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. The work devel- 
oped so rapidly under Mr. Maxwell's care that 
assistance became necessary, and on October 1, 
1896, the . Silas X. Floyd was appointed by 
the Sout, Committee to assist him. 


O A CASUAL observer the organized 
movement of Sunday-school work 
among the colored people does not seem 
to be very pressing and important, but one 
has only to study the movement, and note 
its beneficial effect in the short time since 
it has been started, to see that it is a very 
important work, and that it is destined to 
do a great amount of good. 

It is only by means of organized work 
that any community or county or state can 
know what it is really doing, and also 
what it is not doing. Last March a little 
There 
were three churches in it,—Methodist, 
Baptist, and Presbyterian. The Method- 
ists were congratulating themselves on 
their excellent school, the Baptists were 
satisfied with theirs, but the Presbyterian 
superintendent was discouraged. ‘‘ They 


The Rev. L. B. Maxwell. 





























































here ; they all goto the other | have bcen districted for visitation and 


‘che said to me. That night 
we aang? 1 our meeting, and found that the | 
Methodists had fifty-two in their school, 
the Baptists forty, and the Presbyterians | 
only ten. It was stated that in the day- 
school there were a hundred and ninety- 
two pupils, or just ninety more than in 
all the Sunday-schools combined. When 
asked why be discouraged when nearly 
fifty per cent of the children in the village 
could be gathered in, or why elated when 
fifty per cent had. not been reached, the 
answer was, ‘‘We did not know it."’ 
Side by side for more than a decade, yet 
ignorant of this fact! It was the first | 
time a union meeting had been held and 
notes compared. Each thought all the 
children who did not come to its school 
went to one of the other schools. 

An interdenominational organization 
was @fected that night, and work began | 
in earnest. A report in August gave the 
Methodists seventy-five, Baptists seventy, 
and the Presbyterians thirty. This is a 
representative case, and would hold good 
in almost any village in any of these states. 
To enlarge and extend a work, it is neces- 
sary to know what is not being done, and 
that is possible only through an organized 
movement. 

Then, too, the work has to be magnified 
if the best qualified are to be interested, 
the work extended, and the best quality 
of work done. 





Sunday-school conven- 
tions have been tame affairs. They have 
aroused very little enthusiasm. The same 
persons year after year have been dele- 
gates, because nobody else wanted to go. 
What litile knowledge there was of work 
and methods has been tucked away in the 
cells of the brains of a very few persons, 
The ‘same: old story, and the same old 
delegates to ‘tell it each year, and about 
the same audience to hear -it, is, in brief, 
the history.. They awakened no general | 
interest because they were always denomi- 
national. The term “old veterans'’ wae 
literally correct. 

Greater enthusiasm prevailed in Macon | 
last June, at the Interdenominational | 
State Convention, than perhaps. at any | 
Sunday-school convention during the year. | 
New men and women, with new and dif- 





| become both interesting and instructive. 


| upon, 
, teachers are earnestly studying the Bible.’’ 


| the best method for studying the Bible ?’’ 


personal work. 

There is also a great revival in system- 
atic and thorough study of the Word of 
God among the teachers, which must re- 
sult in great good. When teachers know 
what they attempt to teach, teaching will 


No man can teach what he does not know, 
and no man will ever know without earnest 
study. This has been a theme often dwelt 
One pastor writes : ‘‘ At last, my 
Another: ‘‘Can you suggest any good 
outlines on Bible study? My teachers 
have gone to work, and | will have to 
work hard to keep ahead of them.’ Many 
are asking, ‘‘ What would you suggest as 


Who can estimate the value that the 
careful study of God's Word will have 
upon the lives of the teachers themselves? 
Who can estimate the value upon the lives 
and characters of the children of to-day, 
and-upon the life and character of the 
church of the next generation ? 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





There is also an awakening as to the 











LITHIA 


real aim of Sunday-school work. A great 
many teachers have said : ‘‘1 never held 
before me the matter of the personal sal- 
vation of the pupil as the great end of my 
work,’’ A very intelligent teacher said to 
me recently: ‘‘ My object hitherto has 
been to teach the lesson simply. Now I 
see that the lesson is a means to a greater 
end. Another has. written: “1 have 
been a Sunday-school teacher for more 
than five years, but I never sought the 
conversion of my pupils. _I now see how 
defective my work has been, but from. this 
time, with the help of God, I am resolved 
to make the conversion of my pupils the 
great end of my work."’ 

Another result, which should be men- 
tioned as coming from these interdenomi- 
national meetings, is the kindly and 
fraternal feelings developed. People in | 
doing the same 





” 


the same community, 
kind of work, are working together as | 
never before. Not less loyal to their own 
church, but growing in Christian fellow- | 
ship. It is a great work to help a people 
to save their children. Its result will be | 
seen in more and better and stronger 
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derful restorative 
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A nerve tonic and won- 
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The best table water. 
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PROFESSOR ATTFIELD, London, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.LC., F.C.S., Professor | 


of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, says : 


‘* BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is strongly commended by its 


remarkable purity.” 


ferent ideas, met, compared notes, laid pr: ROBERTS BARTHOLOW, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Materia Medica 
and General Therapeutics in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, ete. : 


“ The BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is the best table water 


plans, and prayed together. The local | 
teachers were impressed with the numbers, 
the fresh material presented, 
methods, and the great scope. 
The visiting teachers gathered informa- 
tion, caught inspiration, nd went away 
enthused. Many who had fallen away 
came back again; others made public | m 
confession of their purpose for the future, 
and some, who could not be induced to 
take up the work before, enlisted. -That 
first convention stirred up the state. Let- 
ters have been received from a great many 
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towns bringing the good news of better 
teachers, better teaching, greater interest, 
and new schools organized. From Au- 
gusta, from one of the leading ministers | 
in the state, this comes: ‘‘ You should 
just see our teachers’-meeting ! We have | 
more than seventy who meet rane to | 
study God’s Word. You, under God, 

spired me; I, under God, am ras to 
inspire them."' From Atlanta a pastor 
writes : ‘‘ Your suggestion of a missionary 
department has almost revolutionized our 
school." From Athens : «‘ You helped 
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and intelligent Chris- 
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| No others are invited. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Ca 
A Chance for the Lessor 
Critics 

HE International Lesson Committee 
has issued the following notice of the 
Philadelphia meeting, to be held in March, 
which will be of interest to all users of the 


lessons who have suggestions toymake re- 
858 
garding the future International Lessons : 


The Lesson Committee, anxious to get an ex- 


pression of opinion as to the best method to be 


| pursued in the fifth series of lessons, soon to be 


selected, will be glad. to have suggestions from 
any who propose to use said lessons. 

That there may be the utmost freedom of ex- 
pression, all such persons, who have anything to 


say upon the subject, are invited to meet the Les- 


| son Committee in the Lecture Room of the Young 


Association, at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 
Mareh 17, 1897, at 2.30 P. M. 

This is intended to be a gathering of such per- 
sons only as have definite suggestions to make, 
If these suggestions can 


| be reduced to writing, it will economize the time 


| of the Committee, 


| will not be expected to occupy more 





4 diet occasioned me frequently great | 


and will be appreciated. But 
if any one prefers to speak, he will be heard, but 
than fifteen 
competent stenographer will be 
present to take all that is said, that the 
Committee may consider it afterwards. The Com- 
mittee may think best to ask questions, but no 
opportunity for debate or discussion can be given. 


minutes, A 
down 


Any ran which cannot be presented in 
| pe rson on that d ay may be pre viously sent to me 
in writing. 


received, the confer- 
ence of the Committee with the writers and editors 
of International Lesson helps (provided for by 
All such 
writers and editors are hereby invited to be pres- 
ent at the whole of the Wednesday afternoon 
session referred to above. 


After the suggestions are 


the Boston Convention) will be held. 


In behalf of the Committee, 
WARREN RANDOLPH, 
Sec. pro tem, 
NEwport, R. L., 


Jan. 28, 1897. 


"No other limp-chidhaig a 
quarter so good as Macbeth's; 
or cheap in the long run, 

You.want the right shape 
besides. 


Index 


We'll send you the 
: free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Hints on 
Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~~ 


This wark is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere” 


distinct from their teaching in the 
week-day school or the Sunday- 
school. Every precept in its 

has been tested by the principles of 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages ped x 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $ ‘Bor 
sale by booksellers, or 0 5 ‘uae 
by the publishers. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 
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Ju orde ring - goods, or in in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times, 


‘ 
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es FROM SOFTENING, 


1S THE BREATH /Z 


| 
“ BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” | ti Xi FROM IM PURITY, 








There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
house. This picture shows the wrong way. Dc ‘ 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of Fil \ See ERS RS vas me 
Baro.io and try itin your next house-cloaning and Ae SO Or Gre a SCP ay ey 
“Swow DENTISTS OF DISTINCTION 
70 PRESERVE have recommended Sozodont; all leading Draug- 


gists sell it. If unable to obtain it from your 
Drugeist, send 75 cents, the regular retail price, 
for complete package (large bottle of liquid Sozo- 
dont and box of Sozedont Powder) by express or 
mail, carriage prepaid in the U.S. or Canada; or 
same and 4-oz. cake of Sozoderma Soap ( for ‘the 
complexion) for $1. Address, HALL & RUCKEL, 
Proprietors, 21g Washington St, New York City. 


you will appreciate the difference so’ ach that rou 
will pever be withont it again, 


————___ _ ________. 





Our varieties of 
both Vegetable and 
Flower SEEDS are 
strictly ‘up-to-date.’ 








Our beautiful Gar- 








den and Farm Man- 


THE BEST MACHINES FOR KEEPING TIME 
ual for 1897 will 


ni wai delet: that it is possible to make are 
ER American Waltham Watches. Get 

etths pact cach of ew either the “R/VERS/DE” or “ROYAL” 
movement. 


beautiful New Branching 
For sale by y. all retail Jewelers. 


Asters and our New Sen- 


sation Lettuce, on receipt 
af only 


ro Cts. 


Our regular catalogue 














price of each of these ex- 
quisite novelties being 10 
cents per packet, 

Send at Once, 


217-19 M . 
JOHNSON & STOKES, “Phitadeipnia, Pa’ 





A PALM CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the rich man's 
plant, but for only 20 cents we will send 
post-paid to any @titress a fine sample 
Yalm and a copy O our Catalegue of 
Tare florida Flowers and Fruits for 
1897, describing and illustrating all 
the rarest, oddest end most beautiful 
planta, and offered at the lowest prices. 


talogue Free to all applicants. SUN PASTE 
JESSAMINE GARDENS, FOR GENERAL “FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


eects BLACKING APPLIED AND APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH™ 
q POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ _ Morse Bros. Pesastaeen, emocneatehal 








eee easiest rosesto row are] 
the celebrated D, & C, roses, 
The easiest way to grow them 
as well as all other flowers o 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide te Rose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 





Dong: 


fea. 28th edition now ready, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrated book a 
==": of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on nest. 
The rinwee & Conard Co., 
V eat Grove. Pa. 


ALFRED PEATS 


1897 Prize 





FOR SELLING _— 


FULLER'S SEEDS. 


Send for Cash Premium List 
+ and ——— 
tee t growing la mato from e SEED of our 
 Wittasoc T: pkt 8 for 25c, | 
me with ov ove ate! 1 yk .of Ja < Cumbia g Cucumber: 
ler & Co., ark, N.¥ = or our agents. 
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New Complete Catalog of Fine me Porter, Hall and Dining Room Papers, Ic. 10c. 15c. 


BEST SEEDS that GROW | F@PANGB nd nang new colorings which. as aes eureteh Wp een 
mailed FREE to any address. | ya . Se. Te. 10c. and up. All our papers are one- 
W. ATLEE BURPER & CO. e4) the the regular pedal price and 


etna coma WE PAY THE FREICHT. 





SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize designs before you buy, they are the best made 
aad handsomest papers in the market and can only be bought of us 
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GOLD N MORTG. AGES An Agent Wanted from our large sample books. "We 
8 to ou ts. We furnish B advertising cards and circulars 
% “CHicASS 6% PS a Pag Bl 
REAL CAGO _ fee year round, but especially so in the spring when every one is paper- 
fOR SALE AT PAR ANDO MECRUED INTEREST ing. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 
Po] Oo M ESTE 2. QO For samples, or my about the agency, 
LOAN AND fc At COMPANY ; — - 
SCARS. .on0 43 Wha" S 
EMERSON BK. TUTTLE Owen PF. Aide Henry W. Bishop NEW YORK AL F R| F D P E AT Ss. 
President John MCuark. Waiter F. Cote i sie rae —— 
THOMAS HUDSON aia Pallertoa : a a cal tees, 
Seeretary **'? "een Be Tuttte AMERICAN EUROPEAN TOURS 
ee oe Fire Insurance Com an 1Sth year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
DEAF Weill send, listo ypidd for, hearing. Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, ts Paade phia. | Nw PAINE, Giens Falts. New Ware ee 
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is she who comfortably, healthfully and 
stylishly clothes her children and her- 
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FERRIS’ Soot 

Sense 
Corset Waist. 

It closely follows nature in its curves, 4 

Pimparting grace to the form, health to « 

>the wearer. Sold by all retuilers. 

Bede aie or low bust; short or extra long 4 

» waist. Chi.dren's, 25c. to bvc; Misses’, Buc. to BLW. ¢ 

, Ladies’, $1. iW tu B..0, 
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ren, Menand Fag ‘Garments 

goaren ranteed t o fe wSonteatiy” without trying on, A 
nowledge of ‘the Moody System is worth a fortune te 
any lady. Thousands of expert dress makers owe 
their success to the Moody Syrtem. Agents Wanted. 
Moody & Co., P. 0. Box 1773, Cincinnati, 0: 





The “LINENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
capa! to two of any other kind, 
They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of 
ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and vers of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
5 Milk Street, Boston, | Mass. 


> > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples ‘and prices, 
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DO N OT STAMMER 


CURED 10 YEARS 
_David Shaw, Silk Manufac tory, Paterson, 
. J., writes to an inquirer: “ Stammering with 
me was almost a life habit. 1 was six weeks 
with Mr. Johnston, and came home se 
Goosnge cured that 1 have not stammered 
since, nd never = again.”” Mr. Shaw has 
been cuned ten yea 
Can refer to John D. "Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times ; also to Dr. Hora- 
tio C. Wood and Dr. Harrison Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
Send for 60 page book to PHILapetrpnia IN- 
STITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. : 


EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 


Established 1884. PRINCIPAL AND FounDeER. 
Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 
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Lawrence Scientific School 





OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil incering, Chemistry, 
Mec pngineering, Geoiogy, 
ineering, Botany and Zodlogy, 
Mining E eering, General Science, 


Architecture, Science for Teachers 
Anatomy and Physiology (= (on . ppacoticn for Medical 


For Descriptive Knees apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mase. 


MECHANICA 0 WORKINGMEN 
DRAWING oe > PROFESSIONAL MEN 


| eet Soe TAVICHT . Youn men 


Steam Engineering and others who cannot 
(Stat., Loco. & Mar. : Send for Free 

Architectural Drawing Circular — References 

Plumbing & Heating u Stating the Subject you 

Civil Engineering - ower wish to Study, to 

Mining & Prospecting S , 

Engitsh Branches 

Book hceeping 


APPLICANTS FOR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


should apply at once, if they wish to prepare for the 
Spring examination. illustrated catalog sent free, con- 
taining testimonials, and names of hundreds who have 
m successful. 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL ppayice SepOct. 
(Incorporated) Washington, D. C. 
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Syirere and Traits 
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The Sanday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Should, howe dverti t of not having good commercial credi inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to eubecttbers ae aeaae they heen tileodi. ote ¥ 


any money that they lose 





